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- WASHINGTON — The Aztecs thought 
the Sun God had to be strengthened 
each day by the sacrifice of a young 
man or woman. Without the sacrifice 
the sun could not rise. 

The myth of the Sun God’s need 
drove the nation through the daily 
travail of the sacrifice, 
v The reality of astronomy to explain 
the sunrise was unknown. 

Today we have myths about our 
intelligence. They are expressed in 
sensational catchwords: “dirty tricks,” 
“invisible government,” “terminate 
with extreme prejudice,” “lie to any- 
one but the President,” “infiltration of 
the White House,” “destabilization,” 
“secret war,” “massive illegal.” 

. They come from old, outmoded ideas 
;about intelligence: espionage, intrigue, 
derring-do. 

These myths achieve lives of their 
own. Formal denials, evidence to the 
contrary, and independent, serious, 
follow-up assessments of the true pro- 
portions of a catch phrase never over- 
take the original allegation. The myth 
becomes accepted as reality. 

In normal times, these myths are 
but part of the life of an intelligence 
professional, like the anonymity and 
the lonely challenges, intellectual as 
well as physical, of a demanding craft. 

Today, however, these individual 
myths are gaining momentum and 
mass. They tend to portray intelligence 
as unconstitutional, improper, un- 
wanted by our citizens. They threaten 
American intelligence’s ability to con- 
tribute to the political, economic and 
military safety and welfare of our 
nation. These myths threaten intelli- 
gence’s ability to help our country to 
negotiate with — not confront — oppo- 
nents in an unsettled world. 

If we believe 'these myths, we can 
make our own mistaken Aztec sacri- 
fice — American intelligence — in the be- 
lief that only thus can the democratic 
sun of our free society rise. 

We must not sacrifice a virile, a 
necessary, contributor to the safety of 
our nation, the welfare of our citizens, 
and peacekeeping in the world of the 
future to a handfuj of myths. The 
reality of intelligence today is as dif- 
ferent from the myths about it as the 
reality of astronomy from the Aztec 
. myth of the sunrise. 

Let’s note some of the realities: 

[ Our careful centralization of foreign . 
information from open, public sources 
provides us with a compendium and . 
continuity of facts. 

America’s technical genius has revo- 
lutionized intelligence. It has given us 
new views of distant objects, new 
abilities to analyze and absorb masses 
of data and detail, new e j!^j5'f$vg($'F6r 
to keep up with the fast-nfovmg and 


information that we can only get from 
the resourceful, dedicated clandestine 
operator. He is the only one who can 
overcome the barriers of. the closed 
and hostile societies that share our 
planet. He can tell us of secret plans 
for tomorrow or the research ideas of 
today. He tells us of the human inter- 
action — something no technology' can 
show — among groups and leaders of 
■closed societies, 

Experts of independence, talent, and’ 
intellectual integrity study this wealth 
of reporting. They write objective as- 
sessments of world affairs free from 
domestic political bias or Government 
departments’ budget desires. 

Intelligence collection and analysis 
cover r.ot only military threats but 
political problems and economic dan- 
gers as well. Intelligence forecasts of 
future trends abroad permit us to 
-make national decisions, about future 
foreign threats in time to react. 

Intelligence -permits us to negotiate 
international differences before they 
become disputes. And today the excel- 
lence of our, information now com. 
tributes to a new role for intelligence: 
peacemaking and peacekeeping. 

.With sure information about the 
plans, capabilities and dispositions of 
the political and military forces on 
both sides of foreign crises, we. can 
clarify their misunderstandings of each 
other that might lead them to go to 
war; we can reassure both sides of 
getting from us early warning of 
hostile moves by the other side. 

Perhaps the strongest myths relate 
to the Central Intelligence Agency's 
mission of covert political and para- 
military action. Today’s reality is that 
little of this nature is done. What is 
done is fully controlled by the policy 
levels of our Government and is re- 
ported to committees of the Congress. 

This, then, is the reality of modern 
intelligence. We understand why the 
myths arose, as we understand why 
the Aztec myth was born, but serious 
and scientific investigations by the 
Congressional committees examining 
intelligence will clarify the need of 
our free society for intelligence and. 
show the excellence of the intelligence 
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Union federation 
I wins damages 
from Penguin 

■ Penguin Books yesterday 
apologized publicly in the High 
j Court to the general secretary 
of an international labour 
federation for the suggestion 
in one of its books that his 
organization was under the 
control, of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

The company also agreed to 
pay unspecified damages to Mr 
Tom Sansby Bavin, general 
secretary of the International 
Federation of Plantation, Agri- 
cultural and Allied Workers in 
Geneva, who brought a libel 
action over the book, Inside 
the Company : CIA Diary , by 
Philip Agee. 

Mr Marshall Andrews, for 
Penguin, told Mr Justice Eve- 
leigh that the libel would be 
withdrawn from all future edi- . 
tions of the book. 


structure that serves it.. They should 
also show the true proportions of the- 
missteps of the past, and the national . 
atmosphere in which they occurred, - 

•With. this new perception of reality., 
should also come clear direction and 
effective supervision. This will insure 
that the new reality remains' fully* 
compatible with our free society. For: 
this, too, - is a reality of. American" 
intelligence, that it must conform to, 
the will of the American public as 
well as our constitutional procedures. 

This need not include some . new 
myth that “the public has a right to 
know” everything. The citizen does 
have a right to expect that this new 
reality of intelligence' will protect hi& 
country's essential secrets. 

We protect other Aiperican secrets: 
proceedings of grand juries, diplomacy,, 
trade, , income tax and . census data* 
although intelligence secrets are being 
exposed in unprecedented, and danger- 
ous, volume. 

Secrecy is not new in America. In- 
telligence professionals accept, indeed 
seek, a better discipline to enforce ad- 
herence to the fundamental obligation 1 
of intelligence, that it protect its: 
sources. 

With public understanding, of the 
.realities of American intelligence, we., 
can avoid a useless Aztec sacrifice..’ 
Nor need we believe that ultimate 
myth: that America does not have the 
responsibility and restraint necessary - 
to have the best intelligence' service; 
in the world. 

William E. Colby is the Director of 
Central Intelligence . 
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Norton nosed out the competition in 
an' auction for Sam Adams’s “Fourteen 
Three” by slightly topping the next high- 
est ofler of $50,000 and bettering the cus- 
tomary royalty rate and reprint split. 
Adams, a descendant of John Adams and 
John Quincy Adams, entered the CIA at 
■ a time when it seemed respectable. His 

book, still to be written, grows out of a 
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\ wnat the service has become. Scott Mere- 

dith was the auctioneer. 
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Momentum: Low 
Monde: Low 

"The CL\ is broken/' says a leading 
Administration offlcial. That statement 
is undoubtedly an exaggeration, but 
throughout the top echelons of the U.S. 
Government there is a growing sense of 
alarm that the congressional investiga- 
tions of the CIA, combined with repeat- 
ed press charges and disclosures about 
its activities, have seriously damaged 
the agency's effectiveness. Morale has 
dropped among senior staffers, who bit- 
terly claim they are the victims of a post- 
Watergate witch hunt. Old allies abroad 
are wary about cooperating with the cia, 
fearing that their secrets will leak, or 
sources be compromised, U.S. intelli- 
gence operations against the Soviet 
Union have been harmed. Says one 
White House aide: “We're all paying a 
price/’ \ 

Since its formation in 1947, the CIA 
has had two basic assignments: 1) to pro- 
vide the Executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment with reliable information about 
what is happening abroad, and 2) to in- 
Suence events overseas without publicly 
or militarily Involving the U.S. — giving 
the U.S. some alternative “between dip- 
lomatic protest and sending in the Ma- 
rines/’ in the words of CIA Director Wil- 
liam Colby. 

The cia leadership stoutly main- 
tains that the agency is operating at 90% 
of its old effectiveness even alter a year 
of investigation and publicity. Few agree 
with that figure. Says one senior expert 
on the U.S. intelligence efforts: ‘Their 
analysis is not outstanding, and their 
covert operations are marginal. I'd say 
that their B-plu$ grade has slipped to 
B-minus” 

All Goosy. The President’s daily 
intelligence summary, for example, used 
to come almost entirely from the CIA. 
Now the report draws much more heav- 
’ ily on material from the State Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search, and offers fewer insights. Says 
one White House aide about the cia: 

They’re all goosy over there, and it 
shows. The sense of intellectual mo- 
mentum from the agency is just not 
there/* 

A similar wariness has afflicted the 
agency's covert and paramilitary oper- 
ations. The cia used to propose about 
90% of these missions (the rest coming 
usually from the State Department or 
the National Security Council). At least 
twice during the past two years, Gov- 
ernment sources claim, the CIA has 
played a key (but unpublicized) role in 
defusing potential outbreaks of war in 
the Mivldie East and the eastern Med- 
iterranean. Now the agency’s recom- 
mendations have dried up. Intelligence 
sources variously describe the Director- 
ate of Operations as “dead in the water” 
and “paralyzed.” While CIA leaders call 
such characterizations overblown, other 
Government officials note that the agen- 
cy has shown no sign of taking action, 
•which might have been expected in the 
past, to restrain Portugal’s lurch toward 


a left-wing dictatorship. 

One major factor inhibiting the CIA 
is the assignment of responsibility for 
“black” operations. According to long- 
established practice, a cia operation 
has to be planned in consultation with 
the Assistant Secretary of State who 
deals with the part of the world where 
the plan would -go into effect. Under- 
standably, the assistant secretaries are 
now wary of supporting-such operations; 
they are afraid that some day they 
may have to testify about them before 
a congressional committee. As one high- 
level source puts it: “There is inevi- 
tably a good deal of bureaucratic ass- 
covering going on.” 

More important, however, is a new 
set of ground rules that assigns respon- 
sibility to the White House. In the past, 
the formal responsibility was assumed 
by a small group of top intelligence, 
defense and foreign affairs officials 
known as the “40 Committee” and head- 
ed by Henry Kissinger. Presidents have 
almost always given their direct au- 
thorization for covert operations abroad 
(although their, roles in the agency’s 
various alleged schemes for assassina- 
tions, are still far from clear), but they 
could always avoid personal blame if a 
secret operation was “blown” by dis- 
closure. This insulating of the President 
is of course one of- the factors that is 
now frustrating the Church committees 
efforts to find- out exactiy who autho- 
rized what. The main purpose was 
to avoid international confrontations. 
When the U.S. efforts to raise a Soviet 
submarine from the Pacific were re- 
vealed by the press last March (Time, 
March 31), for example, President Ger- 
ald Ford made no comment upon the 
affair and thus made it unnecessary 
for the Soviet Union to act indignant. 

This delicate system, to preserve 
the President’s “deniability,” was up- 
set by Congress last December when it 
approved a measure ordering the Pres- 
ident himself to certify that any pro- 
posed operation “is important to the 
national security of the U.S.,” and to 
report on the mission “to the appro- 
priate committee of Congress.” With 
the responsibility now clearly his and 
his alone, any President is going to 
think twice before approving a risky 
covert operation, however necessary he 
may deem it to be. 

Holding Back. This increasingly 
public aspect of traditionally secret op- 
erations has changed U.S. relations with 
both friends and adversaries. There is 
evidence of increasing reluctance on 
the part of allies to share secrets with 
the CIA. Says Ray Cline, the agency’s 
former deputy director for intelligence 
and now a director of Georgetown Uni- 
versity’s Center for Strategic and In- 
ternational Studies: “In the old days, 
people in allied outfits competed with 
each other to have a close relationship 
with the CIA because it cast credit on 
them with their bosses. But now a close 
relationship can be more of a liability. 
Our friends are definitely worried and 
scared. If they have something sen- 
sitive, they’re concerned that it might 
come out when they share it with us. 
As a result, they’re holding back, and 
frankly, I don’t blame them.” 

For the Soviets, of course, the trend 

-> 


toward exposing the CIA is ! priceless. 
According to Dr. Albert Hall, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Intelligence, 
it has become easier for the Kremlin 
to take countermeasures “to deny us 
information we need and have come 
to count on/’ Dr. Hall refuses to name 
a specific example, but other top-level 
sources cite one. On May 25, the New 
York Times revealed that U.S. sub- 
marines, specially equipped with elec- 
tronic spying gear and. operating under 
the code name Holystone, had been 
monitoring Soviet missile activities for 
15 years, sometimes within Russian ter- 
ritorial w aters. As a result of that story, 
US. officials say, the Kremlin stopped 
Holystone by planting some underwater 
mines and erecting jamming and shield- 
ing derices around the targets. The 
Times report infuriated U.S. intelligence 
officials— ’‘mischievous” was about the 
kindest description of it. One baffled 
Soviet diplomat shook his head over a 
Bloody Mary in Washington and com-, 
merited that the relationship between 
the American press and the American 
Government was “anarchy.” Jokes 
Cline: “The only unrestricted intelli- 
gence organization in this country is 
the American press.” 

Looking ahead, UjS. intelligence of- 
ficials are worried that' the' curtailing 
of the CIA will jeopardize the Gov- 
ernment's ability to monitor Soviet 
compliance — or noncompliance — with 
arms-ccntrol" agreements. (Observation 
satellites, although extremely helpful, 
do not reveal all.) Says Dr. Fred Ikle, 
director of the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency: “‘More and more, 
imaginative and occasionally daring 
operations are necessary — unless, of 
course, the Soviet Union becomes a 
more open society.” 

Sharp Split. Within the organiza- 
tion itself, the charges that the CIA has 
illegally conducted surveillance of 
Americans at home and been involved • 
in assassination and undercover plots 
abroad have created a sharp split among 
agency personnel. Attending staff meet- 
ings, Director Colby has found himself 
-subjected to anguished questions by two 
groups of subordinates. Some cia men 
and women— mostly young intelligence 
analysts — are as outraged as the edi- 
torial writers and congressional critics 
about the agency’s transgressions. In 
contrast, the people in operations 
— mostly veterans of the early days of 
the cold war — feel that the .agency is 
being unfairly attacked for carrying out 
orders emanating from the White 
House: Asks one oldtimen “Do you 
mean to tell us you’re going to send us 
to jail for doing our patriotic. duty?” 

The differences between the two 
groups were sharply revealed when 
staffers gathered in a cia auditorium 
last spring to watch a videotape of an 
interview in Canada with former Agent 
Philip A gee, who quit the agency to 
write an expose of the CIA (see BOOKS). 
After the screening, a lively debate 
broke out between those who felt that 
some of Agee’s charges w ere well found- 
ed and those who denounced him as a 
contemptible traitor. 

As the furor continues, the White 
House is trying to decide how to re- 
form the CIA without ruining it. Es- 
sentially, the President and- his close 
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advisers believe that the agency should 
be maintained in its present general 
form and have the capability to mount 
covert operations. The Administration 
is not likely to accept the advice of for- 
mer Defense Secretary Clark Clifford 
and others who argue that the CIA should 
be split into two separate units: one 
for intelligence gathering and one for 
covert operations. White House officials 
believe that this could be inefficient, 
since the two functions often involve 
the same agents. In addition, there is 
the fear that putting operations under 
a separate and smaller agency might 
bring them too close to Pentagon 
influence. • 

Public Budget. The goals of the 
White House are to restore public con- 
fidence in the functions of the intel- 
ligence agency and establish an effec- 
tive congressional watchdog organiza- 
tion. President Ford, say his top aides, 
now favors the creation of a special 
*. joint committee, drawing members from 

both the House and Senate, that would 
have the power — still not spelled out 
— to oversee the operations of the crA. 
Such a step was recommended by both 
the Rockefeller Commission, which 
looked into the domestic transgressions 
of the CIA, and a blue-ribbon com- 
mission on foreign policy that was cre- 
ated by President Richard Nixon and 
headed by Robert D. Murphy, a for- 
! mer Under Secretary of State. 

! Also under consideration by the 
f White House is a Rockefeller suggestion 
that at least part of the CIA budget 
should be made public; it is now en- 
tirely hidden , in the nooks and cran- 
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nies of other agencies’ appropriations. 
Furthermore, the President is mulling 
over a recommendation made by both 
the Rockefeller and Murphy commis- 
sions that, as a general Rile, the di- 
rector of the ClA~'shouId be chosen from 
outside the agency— a point that is 
agreed upon in principle by none oth- 
er than Director Colby, 55, the ar- 
chetypal insider at the agency. 

Colby’s experience has been almost 
entirely in the covert field from the 
time he parachuted into France in 1943 
to lead an underground operation until 
he served as head of the CIA’s plans, a 
job he left to become director in June 
1973, just a year before the roof fell in. 
Since the beginning of 1975, Colby has 
had to spend most of his working hours 
coping with the criticisms of the or- 
ganization. He has testified 36 times 
this year before a variety of congressio- 
nal committees,* maintaining his poise 
admirably and replying frankly to hos- 
tile questions. Indeed, Colby is being 
criticized privately at the highest levels 
of the Government for being needlessly 
apologetic. One senior official charac- 
terizes him as “the kind of guy who,, 
when he is given a parking ticket, ad- 
mits to seven felonies.” 

Sooner or later, quite possibly by the 
end of this year, Colby seems certain to 
be asked to leave — a fats that he ac- 
cepts philosophically. Says one White 
House aide: “He inherited all the skel- 
etons in the closet and issued all the cor- 
rective memoranda, but that’s not going 
to make him any less expendable. He 
should be allowed to see the investiga- 
tion through, then retire with honor.” 
i Tough Questions* The search for 


Colby’s successor as director is already 
quietly under way. One prime possibility 
is Elliot Richardson, now the U.S. Am* 
i bassador to Great Britain, formerly 
Under Secretary of State. Secretary’ of 
Defense and Attorney General. Rich- 
ardson earned a national reputation for 
probity-when'he quit as Attorney Gen- 
eral during Richard Nixon’s Saturday- 
Night Massacre rather than accede to 
demands to take the pressure off the Wa- 
tergate investigation. Other names being 
mentioned: former Treasury Secretary 
George Shultz, former Assistant Attor- 
ney General William Ruckelshaus and 
i former Deputy Defense Secretary Cy- 
rus Vance. Whoever is chosen is likely 
to face tough questioning during his con- 
firmation hearings. “There will be one 
hell of a fight and an attempt to tie him 
down,” predicts a senior policymaker. 

But finding the right man for the 
top job will be only part of the answer 
to the fundamental question of what 
kind of a clandestine operation the U.S. 
is prepared to conduct: How dirty should 
the dirty tricks be? The Hill and the 
White House will have to come to a ba- 
sic accord on the matter, then work out 
a reasonable way for Congress to mon- 
itor the work of the agency. Until this 
happens, the CIA will continue to be a 
badly shaken organization working be- 
low its potential to serve.the nation. 

•The agency is also defending ibelfagainst 1 3 law- 
suits aimed at prying out information. In addi- 
tion, because of the new Freedom of Informarion 
. Act. it has had to answer nearly 4.500 requests 
from individuals and organizations demanding 
copies of any information about themselves in Ci\ 
files (in 90vc of the cases, there is none). 
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w WASHINGTON— There is considerable 
talk here these days about ^changing the 
law governing intelligence operations. 

Even ; if the • Rockefeller Commission, 
the- Murphy’, Commission, the Church 
committee, and others produce, little ac- 
tual result, they’ve declared open season 
on the 1 D47 law-reason enough perhaps 
.to censider some' alternatives. 
gvTwo of. the men most! qualified to dis- 
^cuss such a change— from opposite view- 
rpoints-^are least likely to engage , in ac- 
tual; re writing of the law tho either may 
.have some Influence 

One. is; Clark Clifford,- 'who as- a- young 
•lawyer was asked, in* 1945 by President 
Truman ; to 'study; -unification of the 
f armed /services and establishment of a 
'-central.; repository of Intelligence infor- 
mation.. That was the beginning of an 
intimate acquaintance*, with intelligence 
.that -included later post? as chairman of. 
the President’s Foreign Intelligence Ad- 
visory Board and secretary of defense. . 

? .The other, is Lt. Gen.YVernon Waliers,'. 
now deputy director, of the Central Intel*. 
. ligence-; Agency, who was beginning his 
Jown active career : In* the * field .three 
years before Clifford’s work started. * 
”7 vNq;v. .« their*;? views overlap only at the - 
^far edge.r. Walters .briefly concedes - that 
r i the -probes *may~ beUseneficial,* but-tber^ 


ernies-iow 
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' • irretrievably damaged if its ability.- to done, should in' Clifford’s view' be re- 
..gather intelligence is permanently im- .. /moved from CIA to a separate agency 
• paired. .-.Clifford, /on: : the other ■ hand, : reporting to the White House and over* 
i briefly concedes that we should have a : seen by a joint congressional committee.’ 
i CIA but/insists that the old days of spy- t That committee, . Clifford believes, 
ing are- gone, replaced by technological [must be small and well chosen to pre- 
means. ' . . .: ' ■ ; " ./* ih-yvent leaks, but it. should control the en- 

So wh3t about a new law and guidelines .? lire CLA budget and give ’advance ap^ 
5*' ; .fdr ; / f the c o nd u c t-' of :; intelligence * proval to foreign covert operations. It is 
*; V operations? .The key - clause ...most con- :the President, Clifford believes,' who 
y.:. tested is the catch-all one. "which says j needs oversight. He can’t be expected to 
the CIA. shall perform such other func- * . appoint his own overseers in the advi- 
3 tions as shall be assigned to it by the'-.jsory board and the CIA. director.*. \ 
A? National Security Council. That was in- . c Walters/ with a trace, of stoicism fn 
- . eluded SO . years ago, says Clifford, be- i his otherwise jolly manner, says the CIA 
/cause without experience in the field * it jean operate under, any guidelines' the 
V’-y/as impossible to foresee all contingen- ‘Congress can write and adds that it has 
.ycies; it now should be dropped. Walters [never in the past had trouble with leaks 
believes it’s still impossible to foresee, 


- { from the oversight committee. This, of 


and thereby foreclose action to meet, all. 1 course, begs the question. The commit- 
.f 4 contingencies; the clause should stay. ./ * : lee, in the past, took the view that it 
/ * . The nevy law Clifford envisages should ; didn’t want to know all those things that 
I;* provide for a full-time White House offi- /were going on. -*.' ••• • *• . s 

cial— not the CIA... director as proposed i There is only one huge caveat in Wal 
;: by the Murphy group ".or: the national Uers’ acceptance of* guidelines./ If you 
. security adviser as now ; provided— to ! write them, - he says, you . must also 
act as liaison beiween-the President and : j write in a mechanism for adapting them 
. . the intelligence community; He would.be to .changing public attitudes about inteb 
- a buffer between s President and CIA, Uigence. . - •. ' ; 

-assuring that each. understood the other > I Operations that seemed appropriate in 
/'.completely.../ J. ^ 1950s. are not acceptable in the 1970s, 

^,:‘CovertI^6peratiohs,'k.the ymeddlingp-lh/^'hevsays; Aanduhe doesn't: $.vyant. io be 

standards for 

Clifford and Walters agree must be things done— or not done— iu 1976. 
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There ls only one huge caveat in Wal : 
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■_ .Company Man 


The Unmaking of a Spy 


By RICHARD R. LINGEMAN 


JNSIDE THE COMPANY. CIA Diary. By Philip 
‘ _ Agee. £40 pages. Stonehill Publishing 

* ' Company. $ 3 . 95 . 

* Philip Agee’s ‘’Inside the Company” is 
mot a diary of nearly 10 years with the 
Centra! Intelligence Agency, as the subtitle* 
might suggest. As he explains in the 
foreword, the diary form is a device to 
organize his material. What Mr. Agee 
has done ;is to reconstruct the events * 
he experienced from memory and supple- 
mental research. Thus the book is more 
history than diary, with large chunks of 
material on the .political, social and eco- 
nomic backgrounds for events he observed 
as an operations officer in Ecuador, Uni- ' 
guay and Mexico from 1960 through 1968. 

The book wa s first published in Britain 
to 1 avoid the kind of C.I.A. censorship that 
shredded parts 'of Victor Marchetti and 
John D. Marks’s “The CIA and the Cult of 
Intelligence.” Its‘ most valuable purpose is 
that of exposure, with Mr. Agee playing 
the “whistle-blower” who brings heretofore 
secret information Into the light of public 
revelation. Although previous “outside” 
reporting on the C.I.A. has given us. a 
pretty good idea' of how the agency plies 
its sub rosa trade, we have never before 
had such a detailed account of its opera- 
tions written by an insider, albeit a rela- 
tively low-level one whose service was 
limited to Latin America. 

Open Window on a Secret World 

Circumscribed as Mr. Agee’s vantage 
point is, it nonetheless throws open a 
: window on much of the C.I.A.’s secret 
world, and it is doubtful that the agency's 
methods elsewhere differ much from the 
ones Mr. Agee describes. In his eagerness 
i to tell all, however, he almost swamps 
the reader at the outset while describing 
his preliminary training at the C.I.A. 
school at Camp Peary, Va. Here the “diary” 

. reads like a digest of C.I.A. training man- 
uals or even a Soviet secret agency confec- 
tion. . ; 

\ It is when Mr. Agee moves on to his 
first assignment in Ecuador that the. story 
loses its textbook quality and gains in 
authority. Here again, he leads off with 
what seems to be the entire file drawer 
as he describes » the mission of the Quito 
“station,”, the political situation in Ecua- 
dor, all the various pending -cases arid 
r, even the cryptonyms of various informers 
' -as well as their real names when he 

* can remember them. This background is 
useful, though, because it sets the stage 
for Mr. Agee’s description of what he 
and his colleagues did: In Ecuador— and 
the countries where Mr. Agee subsequently 
served — the C.I.A. mounted an aggressive, 

; sometimes highly effective campaign of 
countersubversion against leftist groups. 
If it did not control the country’s destiny, 

' It certainly amended the political scenario 
in significant ways. 

The book reports wide penetration of 
' Ecuadorian life — the Government, the po- 
? lice, labor, left wing, right wing— even the 
World Assembly of Youth, an “umbrella” 
.organization embracing, among other 
- groups, the Boy Scouts and the Junior 


Red Cross. (One is touched to read that . 
when the station chief was transferred, ; 
a local civic group gave him a medal 
“in recognition of his work with youth 
and sports groups in Quito.”) The book 
. goes on: 

Not content merely to inform the police 
of the whereabouts of a guerrilla band, 
the Quito station also persuaded them 

• to exaggerate the number of guerrillas , 
still operating when the arrests were an- 
nounced to the press. Forged documents 
were planted on leftists by compliant, 
police, who then leaked their “discovery” 
to the newspapers. Numerous propaganda 
c&mpaigns were concocted and financed; 
militant-action groups were formed to pro- 
voke anti-Communist crackdowns; an unre- 
mitting campaign to force the Government . 
to break off diplomatic relations with 
Cuba was carried out— all these in addition 
to “normal” intelligence gathering. There 
were no coups or bought elections but 
nonetheless Ecuador was Chile written 

. small — or rather Chile on an annual budget , 
of $500,000, which was all the Quito J 
station had to play with. 

We tend to think overmuch of C.I.A. 
bungles; what Mr. Agee’s book shows 
is that, left to itself, the organization is 
frequently all too effective. The trouble 
is that the means determine the ends, 
and the ends, in the sense of larger 
moral and policy consequences, are lost 
sight of. Mr. Agee’s own disillusionment 
came when he began to assess these' 
larger implications. He concluded that the 
agency was playing a powerful yet largely 
negative role as defender of a corrupt, 
exploitative status quo. Not only the 
C.I.A.’s activities in South America, but 
also other military and internal-security 
aid programs, merely shored up the 
ruling minority — the 5 per cent con- 
trolling over one-third of the wealth— by 
guaranteeing law and order. Once protest 
. (read, the left) was silenced, with C.I.A. 
help, there was no incentive for reform. 

; An Arguable Conclusion , " 

It is here that the diary becomes a 
political document. Mr. Agee’s analysis 
' of South American conditions is informa- 
tive; his conclusion that only revolution 
(presumably of the Cuban type) can end 
gross economic inequities is certainly ar- 
; guable. 

Yet as an account of Mr. Agee's conver- 
sion “Inside the Company” fails rather 
flat; deep introspection is lacking, and 
the convert seems to have made a rather 
l abrupt flip-flop from amoral C.I.A. techni- 
' cian to knee-jerk Marxist-Leninist. So 
. when he tries to assess the meaning of > 

: the C.I.A. in terms of his newfound faith, « 

Mr. Agee falls into a ritualistic denuncia-, 

. tion of it as the inevitable “secret police 
► of capitalism.” the C.I.A. is a tcoi— and 
one that occasionally slips out of control 
f —of American foreign policy and especially 
. the President and- that is something else— 

; something more complicated and ambigu- . 

* ous yet also, at least potentially, more 

r controllable by public opinion in convinc- 
r ing and disturbing detail. , . ( 


INSIDE THE COMPANY: 

CIA DIARY 
by PHILIP AGEE 

640 pages. Stonehill. $9.95. 

The Rockefeller Commission report 
detailed its transgressions. Two congres- 
sional investigations are probing its 
. involvement in assassination plots and 
domestic spying. The press keeps pro- 
ducing fresh disclosures. With all this 
going on, the CL\ looks less like a clan- 
destine fraternity and more like an open 
society. New sensations would seem im- 
possible to find, and few, if any, are con- 
tained in the latest CIA expose by for- 
mer Agent Philip Agee. His book, Inside 
ike Company, is a sheaf of accusations 
and recollections that can no longer as- 
tonish a world grown familiar with the 
vagaries of secret services. Nevertheless, 
Agee’s tales are worth attention, less for 
their shock value than for the descrip- 
tions of a subterranean arena. 

If ever the CU recruited a candi- 
date of uncompromising devotion, Agee 
seemed to be the man. When he joined 
“the Company” fresh out of No- , 
tre Dame in 1956, the graduate ex- \ 
perienced an epiphany atop the . 
Washington Monument. In a so- j 
liloquy straight out of a Loyalty | . 
Day pageant, Agee claims to have j 
sworn, “I’ll be a warrior against i 
Communist subversive erosion of ; 
freedom and personal liberties : 
around the world — a patriot ded - 1 
icated to the preservation of my 
country and our way of life.” • , j 

Under the curious cover name : 
of Jeremy S. Hcdapp, Agee was ; 
assigned to the U.S. embassy in 
Quito, Ecuador, and then in Mon- j 
te video, Uruguay. Hodapp's good i ■ 
works later made him aide to the j 
U.S. ambassador in Mexico. As j 
described by Agee, the CIA’s pen- * 
etration of these South American f 
nations was so thorough that it be- j 
came a silent partner in the gov- j 
cmments. Mexican authorities co- 
operated with the CIA to such an j 
extent that the Company could;, 
tap 40 key telephone lines. 

Using agents to tap phones and pen- 
etrate the Ecuadorian Communist party, 
Agee & Co. worked out an elaborate ruse 
to discredit a leftist named Antonio Flo- 
res Benitez. They concocted a report in 
the name of Flores, depicting him as a 
violent revolutionary. The paper was se- 
creted in a tube of toothpaste. One of 
the agents at the airport then concealed 
the tube up his sleeve and let it fall out 
while examining Flores’ luggage. When 
the document was “discovered,” the en- 
suing uproar in the press helped discred- 
it the government. 

Comoly Agent. A military junta 
took over, much to Agee s satisfaction. 
Still he kept close tabs on the generals. 
The mistress of one of his agents was 
the official stenographer for Cabinet 
meetings; Agee was privy to transcripts 
before the new governors. The CIA con- 
centrated heavily on discovering the se- 
crets of Cubans, Soviets and satellites. 
Agents installed eavesdropping bugs in 
apartments. Lip readers studied films 
taken of Soviet officials strolling in their 
embassy gardens. If the subtle approach 
failed, the Company happily played the 
role of pimp for overamorous Soviet o?- 
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ficials. One was lured into bed by a. 
comely agent, where his performance 
— said to be remarkable — was photo- 
graphed and recorded for possible fu- 
ture use. 

. In a scene reminiscent of the Wa- 
tergate bungle, Agee kept watch one 
night, walkie-talkie in hand, while two 
technicians and an engineer tried to bug 
the Czech legation in Ecuador. The 
agents were caught in the act by four 
guards. The fast-talking engineer saved 
the day by taking the guards aside to 
allay their curiosity while the techni- 
cians furiously ripped out installations. 

The encounter is one of the few 
memorable passages in a book stuffed 
with detail. Indeed, Agee includes so 
many facts and names that the book has 
two glossaries, one for the cast of char- - 
acters, another for organizations — as if 
the reader were wading through War ; 
and Peace. Perhaps, in a sense, he is. The 
events in Inside the Company are a mat- , 
ter of life and death; below their flat 
prose there moves a complex universe of 
national intrigue and human paradox. \ 
‘The* greatest paradox is Agee him- 1 ; 
self; his conversion- is never fully ex- ; ■ 
plained. The .superpatriot simply ; 
decides one day that he has been . 
on the wrong side all along: the ■ 
good guys were the revolutionar- 
ies. “The CIA,” he writes with; 
pious hindsight, “is. nothing more ; 
than the secret police of American ; 
capitalism, plugging up leaks in 
the political dam night and day ! 
so that shareholders of U.S. com- 1 
panics operating in poor coun- 
tries can continue enjoying their 
rip-os’.” 

With his new vision as a 
Marxist socialist, Agee quit the 
CIA in 1969 and wrote his book 
abroad while bugged and hound- ; 
ed, he claims, by Company agents. 
Agee profited from the experience 
of Victor Marchetti, another dis- 
illusioned CIA agent and co-author 
of The CIA and the Cult of Id- , 
telligence. When Marchetti set out 
to publish his expose in the U.S., 
the CIA took him to court and scis- 
sored out 168 passages. To avoid , 
this fate, Agee first published his 
book m Britain. Once it was out, and a 
bestseller, the CLA decided to make no at- 
tempt at censorship in the U.S. . 

Although the CIA also refuses com- 
ment on the book’s accuracy, indepen- 
dent intelligence experts, unable to 
vouch for details, think most of it rings 
true — a fact that should shock only the 
naive. In a world full of other intelli- 
gence agencies and dirty tricks, a good 
deal of the CIA’s work may be defended 
as useful and even necessary. ■ 

The most volatile aspect of this an- 
gry volume remains the author’s indis- 
cretion: he has blown the cover of hun- 
dreds of CIA men and Latin American 
agents. Agee took the step to discredit 
and cripple the CIA, surely knowing he 
was threatening the lives of these men 
and women. The ex-agent, who now 
lives on the Cornish coast in England, 
blandly claims that “as far as I know, no 
one has been endangered as a result.” 
The CIA will not reveal what has hap- 
pened to the people named by its former 
employee, but it is known that the Com- 
pany has changed its operations in Latin 
America. Agee hit home — and hard. 
With some justificatiqji D kin ) ag a icri fe pfD 
the Company now bitterly call nim “our 
first defector.” » James Arwaler , 
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Is there a sceret police of American capitalism? 

Inside the Company 

CIA Diary . . 

By Philip Agee. 

629 pp. New York: 

, Stonehili $9.95. ' 


By WALTER PINCUS 

It almost takes the stamina and 
interest of a Soviet spy to get through 
Philip Agee’s attempt to relate every- 
thing he knew and did during , his 
12 years as a Central Intelligence 
Agency operations officer — his selec- 
tion, training and assignments in Ecua- 
dor, Uruguay and Mexico in the 1960‘s, 
and his final disillusionment and resig- 
nation at the end of 1969. Too bad 
“Inside the Company” is such a task 
to read, because there is important 
information buried in its 600. or so 
pages that the general American public 
should understand, particularly with 
today’s debate over the past and future 
roles of the C.I.A. 

Agee, however, wants his book to 
be more than just an exposd for 
his readers. He wants to convince 
them that “the C.I.A., after all, is 
nothing, more than • the secret police 
of American capitalism, plugging up 
leaks m the political dam, night and 
day, so that shareholders of United 
States companies operating in poor 
countries can continue enjoying the 
rip-off.”. To support this thesis, the 
book is weighed down with polemics 
which Agee thinks of as “the more- 
difficult political and economic reali- 
ties that give the [covert C.I.A.) opera- 
tions meaning.” 

To my way of thinking they don’t. 
Instead they offer a distorted picture 
of many ugly .and often unnecessary 
attempts by United States agents to 
manipulate politically unstable Latin 
American countries. According to 
Agee, the Americans are always one- 
dimensional operatives, their indige- 
nous agents pliant and money-seeking: 
no one on that side acts for noble 
or even patriotic reasons. The political 
and economc “realities” in Agee’s 
world also never seem to include 
disruptive acts by Cuban or Soviet 
agents, though bombings, strikes and 
guerrilla warfare were being promoted 
by their Communist agents. I don’t 
believe such actions justified the total 
C.I.A. interventionist response, but by 
leaving them out Agee defeats his 
overall purposes. 

Agee also sees his book as a means 
to “neutralize the C.I.A.’s support to 
repression” in third world countries — 
an objective he hopes to accomplish 
by exposing names of Agency “officers 
. so that their presence . . . becomes 
untenable.” The close attachments de- 
veloped between C.I.A. and host coun- 
try police and intelligence organiza- 
tions has always been a scandal; it 
is a United States national policy 
followed just as conscientiously by 

. UnitecL^SiatCiU conizations, . 


. Walter Pincus is a Washington jour- 
nalist and consultant for NBC News. 


abroad. If Agee* limited his naming 
names to those in the police end 
of things it would be understandable. 
He does not. Page after page of C.I.A. 
covert operations — intelligence gather- 
ing as well as political action — are 
listed along with the names of 
Americans directing them and the hun- 
dreds of Ecuadorian, Uruguayan, Mexi- 
can and other nationals who have 
served as_paid or unpaid C.I.A. agents. 
There are so many indiviuals named 
along with their cryptonyms and pseu- 
donyms that two full appendices are 
devoted to explaining them. When 
Agee was in agent-training he found 
the use of acronyms “rather complicate 
ed” and “confusing.” His‘ own use 
of names and cry.ptonyms is no less 
confusing to readers who don’t plan 
to become agents. _ 

This torrent of names, however, . 
raises a question about some of Agee’s 
sources and the purpose of his book. 
In a recent Playboy interview, Agee 
said that “I Jiad no notes from my' 
C.I.A. days; I had to find contemporary 
sources to refresh my memory, so 
I could reconstruct events.” In a 15- 
page section early in the book, Agee 
lists some 24 covert C.I.A. operations 
which he said were under way in Ecua- 
dor in December,, 1960, when he was 
first assigned there. He not only lists 
the operations but also the real names 
and cryptonyms of 34 Ecuadorians 
whom he identifies as C.I.A. agents 
working on these operations. 

It is hard to believe a man without 
notes could sit down 12 years later 
and recall from memory that many 
agents’ names or reconstruct intel- 
ligence operations without any assist- 
ance from individuals who themselves 
had been collecting that very same 
information. Thus it seems likely that 
during Agee’s 1971 trip to Havana 
for research, the “considerable mate- 
rial” he found there was of this intel- 
ligence variety. Both Agee and Cuban 
intelligence have, in a sense, an identi- 
cal goal — to disrupt C.I.A.. activities 
in Latin Amerca. Agee’s book certain- . 
ly has done that, though any major 
public response apparently will come 
only with a Spanish edition of the. 
book. 

Once the American reader gets 
over the twin hurdles of Marxian 
polemics and exposure for destruc- 
tion’s sake, the book has real rewards. 
It describes how the C.I.A. functioned 
in Ecuador and Uruguay between 1961 
and 1966 far beyond any point of 
public or even Congressional under- 
standing of the intelligence agency’s 
mission. True, Presidents Kennedy and 
Johnson had declared that Cuba’s Cas- 

President did not say was that he 


had directed the C.I.A. to fight back, 
using covert methods. In short, the 
United States was exporting counter- 
revolution. 

„ As Agee puts it, when he arrived 
m Quite in December, 1960, the Ecua- 
dor C.I.A. station’s basic . campaign 
was “to promote a break in diplomatic 
relations between Ecuador and Cuba.” 
To support that effort, according to 
Agee, the C.I.A. financed anti-Castro 
political candidates and even gave 
money to those running tor office 
in labor union and university student' 
government organizations if they were 
anti-Castro. Through Equadorian po- 
lice the Agency arranged for the bug- 
ging of pro-Castro leaders and even 
directed C.I.A.-paid surveillance teams 
to follow specific individuals both in- 
side and outside leftist organizations. 
False documents were placed in news- 
papers through a respected newsman 
who Agee says was a paid C.I.A. agent. 

The agency also apparently con- 
trolled a hemisphere-wide news ser- 
vice and used it to circulate misinfor- 
mation to aid in the anti-Cuban pro- 
gram. At one point, Agee describes 
how one pro-Castro individual was 
framed when a phony report was 
slipped _into a toothpaste tube and 
planted on him so that it would; 
be “discovered" when he returned 
to Quito from Cuba. Since there were 
no Soviets in Ecuador — 'there were 
no diplomatic relations .between the 
two countries then — agency attention 
focused almost entirely on the Cubans 
and the inherent instability of the 
country’s own politicians. Inevitably, 
American money and attention became 
a major factor in Ecuadorian politics. 

In Uruguay, Agee describes only 
a slightly different atmosphere. There 
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* e for total * nlvement in \Jru- 
■ POJitic^iXn Wd student 

I- 5 '*W^econd place to 
penetrate efforts against the Soviet 
mission yj the active> indigenous 

CommumsUj arty stiii, the c.I.A. with 

a larger c^ ement G f operations 
officers was to help manipulate 
both governmental and non-govern- 
mental organizations, even to the ex- 
tent of forcing out a North Korean 
trade mission in return for a favor 
done for a police official. x 

One can understand the C.I.A. re-, 
cruiting agents to penetrate local Com- 
munist organizations and gain secrets 

from Soviet and Communist bloc em- 
bassy and intelligence personnel. That 
is part of a long-standing spy game 
that has always gone on between 
sovereign countries. What is less un- 
derstandable and. highly questionable 
is the drive for C.I.A. agents inside 
a non-Communist, essentially pro- 
Uniri.u States government and within 
-non-governmental, national organiza- 
tions operating in third world coun- 
tries. Ail this goes on while the United 
States has fult^ -staffed embassies with 
an ambassador and trained State De- 
partment officers who supposedly are 
reporting on the very areas C.I.A. 
is manipulating. 

The recent report of the Rockefeller 
Commission on C.I.A. activities within 
the United States, like "Inside the 
Company,” concentrates on the agen- 
cy’s* covert political action. Like Agee, 
the Commission describes surveillances, 
but they are of American newsmen in 
Washington^ it talks of wiretaps, but 
they are of Americans phoning interna- 
tional narcotics dealers; it tells of infil- 
tration of nongovernmental groups but 
they are Women’s Strike for Peace, the. 


Congress of Racial Equality and others. 
Unintentionally perhaps, the Commis- 
sion’s report gives us an Orwellian 
clue on how C.I.A. got to this state 
of affairs. One footnote describes for- 
mer C.I.A. director Richard Helms ex- 
plaining that to “monitor” a group 
was to attend a public meeting, tojie&r 
and report on what others heard; to 
“infiltrate” a group was to join it, to 
appear to support its aims but only as 
cover to collect more information; 
to “penetrate” was to gain a position 
of leadership or direct a group’s poli- 
cies or actions. For Helms and his 
agency the progression from foreign 
targets to domestic targets, from gath- 
ering to directing, was simple. It should 
not have been. ' 

Throughout Agee’s book runs a cur- 
rent that pervades government today 
—the unflagging growth of bureau- 
cratic organizations. The deputy direc- 
tor of C..LA. covert activities places a 
friend in Uruguay and the station 
has to develop tasks for him to per- 
form. The station chief is dissatisfied 
with the number of penetration agents 
and constantly demands more. Compe- 
tition develops to achieve results at 
any cost, not because the goal is 
important but because of what it 
means in terms of promotion and 
the next assignment. 

Agee’s book, weakened by its ques- 
tionable motives and slanted as it 
is, still remains powerful enough to 
demand further Presidential and Con- 
gressional review of currently basic 
C.I.A! operations overseas. There is 
a line that can be drawn between 
covert intelligence gathering and unde- 
clared covert political warfare. The 
former is acceptable where needed; 
the latter is not. ’ B 


;V It .was delightful to watch 
•William Colby- .of the CIA 
stand up~to Congressperson 
Bella Abzug and some of her 
left-wing associates at a 
‘hearing the other, day. \ : 

- Bellowing Bella was com- 
plaining as usual because 
the CIA had kept files on 
some members of Congress, 
including her, in cases in- 
volving overseas connections. 
Bella thinks that isn’t crick- 
et. . , . ,X-- • 

\ U*:**"'" ■ 

> But Colby put it ia-tbe-i 
right perspective. Why, hej 
wanted to know, should Bella; 
and other members of Con-j 
gress be immune from, scru- 1 
tiny, in security and foreign 
operations instances when all 
other Americans are not 
immune? y 

In other words, does Rep.;: 
Abzug consider herself above' 1 


other citizens and above thev 
law which commands the- 
CIA to check up on foreign; 
connections? ■ . . .*• -jj 

‘ : The CIA has engaged ’in, • 
questionable activities,) 
which have to be stopped..] 
But it is essential for the se-| 
curity and welfare -of all! 
Americans that it continue to; 
keep tab on>all^ activities 
which have connections with 
jorergri. operations,, and that 
includes activities of quite a 
few members of Congress. 

Colby also was correct to 
refuse Bella’s demand that 
he expose a CIA agent, now 
overseas, fob activities in 


connection with a congres- 
sional campaign. That would 
have endangered the life of 
the agent. .. \ : 

- Colby seems to be doing a 
pretty good job of correcting 
the. CIA’s operations to pre- 
vent abuses 'which occurred 
in the past; ; And it’s good to 
see him hold his ground 
against people, like Bella, 
who want to destroy the CIA. 


Congresswoman Abzug. is 
free with her mouth and 
quick to abuse anyone she 
pleases. It’s high time some- 
body gave the old bat her 
comeuppance. .-.. . 
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Agee’s Book 


BY ALEXANDER COCKBURN 

Halfway through “The CIA and the Cult of j 
Intelligence*' (a book, by the way, which I i 
always thought promised slightly more than j 
it actually delivered ) Victor Marchetti and j 
John D. Marks report what they term “a j 
master stroke” by Richard Helms. In 1967 | 
they say that Helms authorized the “pre- 
paration of an official secret history of the 
Cl A and its clandestine activities.” The 
master stroke, in their estimation, was the 
fact that CIA veterans could contentedly 
spout their recollections straight into the 
confidential archives, and spend the end of j 
their careers profitably in this activity in- j 
. stead of approaching publishers with poten- - 
tially damaging exposes. Thus, as the CIA 
slips into its period of decline, this hidden 
spool of memory slowly continues to unwind ; 
in the darkness— a covert history presum- 
ably just as untrustworthy as all other 
[Claims ever publicly advanced by the 
agency. 

The trouble with most books published 
about the CIA— as the “invisible govern- 
ment'* or whatever— is that they tend to 
inflate the achievements and powers of the 
agency. People once had the same sort of 
mystique about the British Secret Sendee— a 
deeply inefficient outfit whose best-known 
achievement was to have nourished in its 
ranks a truly first-class spy for the other 
side — viz.. Kim Phiiby. But no book on the 
- CIA devoted to reporting how inefficient it 
has been could ever presume to sell many 
copies, any more than a volume on that other 1 
largely illusory Big Brother, the Mafia,: 
would do well by belittling its allegedly: 
awesome powers. One assumes the same 
! rationale is guiding the composition of the i 
Secret History compiled on Helms's orders, i 
In the meantime the best partial secret • 
history we have is that written by a former 
CIA officer, Philip Agee, published last 
.winter in London by Penguin Books and 
available in Great Britain and Canada. 

It is not yet available in the United States. 
No less than three publishing houses— 
Straight Arrow, Simon & Schuster, and 
Warner Paperback— have been dissuaded 
from publishing it by the prospect of inter- 
minable legal hassling and expense. Cur- 
rently we are promised an edition shortly 
from Stonehill Books (to be distributed by 
Braziller), but it remains to be seen whether 
this project— in the face of Colby’s stated 
determination to avert its publication— will 
ever see the light of dav. .. . I 

In Great Britain, Agee’s book, “Inside the 
Company; CIA Diary,*’ has enjoyed a large 
and rapid sale. It seems unlikely, in the wake 
of recent changes at Penguin, that the 
edition will ever be reprinted— but the sur- 
prising fact is that this matter-of-fact, often 
pedantic diary of 630 pages, has met with 
such an enthusiastiAppaJtbared RfcreRete 


CIA AS WHITE-COLLAR MAFIA 

Colby should take heart at these 
accolades, and make plans swiftly to 
publish ‘inside the Company” in this 
country, through one of the publish- 
ing houses with which the agency 
still maintains friendly relations. 

The fact is that in its current 
baroque and decadent phase the CIA 
could use the publicity. The way 
things are “going, it looks as though 1 
the agency, in order to survive public 
cynicism and disenchantment, will 
be the first secret sendee in history 
finding it tactically necessary to 
conduct all its operations in public. 

We may, in this context, look eagerly 
forward to Congressional hearings 
sometime later this year on CIA 
appropriations for the overthrow of 
the present regime in Portugal : 

Congressman: “And how, Mr. 
Cblby, do you propose to subvert the 
Armed Forces Movement?’* . 

Colby: “Oh, by time-honored tech- 
niques. Infiltration of the labor 
movement, som^ well-placed bribes ; 
for high-ups in the Social Democratic 
party. I suppose . I ought not be 
saying this but Mario Soares has 
been on our payroll for some 
time.” ' * ‘ j 

Congressman: “Any plans for as- 
sassinations, that sort of thing?” 

Colby: “Now let me make it quite 
clear that we— the agency, that is— 
have not initiated any discussion of • 
assassination. I have here a National 
Security Council memorandum ‘ 
dated July 10, 1975, quite plainly 
showing that Secretary of State Kis- 
singer recommended that we con- 
sider the idea. You have in front of 
you the budgetary estimate for the 
job. Around $4 million, I think it 
says, and if you figure this sum in 
constant dollars, discounting infla- 
tionary factors, you will find that it 
only represents an investment of \ 
about $1.9 million by 1960 indices.” j 
Congressman: “We’ll come back j 
to that. Now, about your plan to | 
compromise Berlinguer. . . 

Of course, Kissinger has been 
going around lately saying that 
disclosures about the CIA in the 
process have prevented any efficient 
clandestine response to political' de- 
velopments in Portugal. This merely! 
reflects the secretary’s own manic 
obsession with secrecy. Since every- 
, one expects the United States to try 
and overthrow the present regime; 
and since, should such an event 
: occur, everyone will assume that the 
. United States had a part in the 
■ operation, it is hard to see why the 
CIA does not just get on with the job. 

The argument used to be that the 
; U.S.A. ,ought to display. at least a 
' nominal addiction to the democratic 


subversion would' 


, This, in 1975, is a feeble argument. ! 
Every child can now lisp the litany of 
“covert” victories— from Guatema- 
la, through Indonesia, to the business 
in Chile. The age of illusion is over, 
and a tincture of realism now with 
us. In this era there is no place for 
the quasi-secret outfit thrown up on 
the beach of the Cold War. 

And, of course, once the CIA be- 
comes a body truly accountable to 
Congress and amenable to thorough- 
going inspection, investigators can 
probe for details truly exciting to the 
American people— which are not 
whether the agency tried to shoot 
Castro, which many people assumed 
anyway— but good oid-fashioned ■ 
corruption. Only this week, for ex- j 
..ample, it has been disclosed that 1 
, Kermit Roosevelt on his retirement j 
: from the CIA was retained by I 
Northrop to promote the sale of that i 
; company’s planes in the Middle 
East. Roosevelt boasted that he had 
i been able to use cld s agency contacts 
to discredit Lockheed’s products. His 
somewhat meager payment from 
Northnjp of $15,000 was-* raised to 
$75,000 as ar result. Roosevelt had 
retired from the agency when he 
performed * ’these services for 
, Northrop. He was, of course, on 
. active duty when he engineered the 
jtvennrow of Mossadegh, and thus 
rendered Iran’s oil safe for other 
American corporations. One as- 
; sumes that he received nothing so 
j vulgar as a bonus on that occasion, 

; but the operation tended basically- 
j toward the same result. 

The Roosevelt story highlighted 
the status of the CIA as just another 
American multinational corpora- 
tion. developing surveillance and; 
monitoring systems and then leasing I 
them to the Iranians, entering into) 
partnership deals with Howard 
Hughes to develop deep-sea retrieval 
technology, assessing Russian grain 
production, and so on and so forth. 
The best outcome here might be for 
the CIA to become a corporation 
publicly traded on the New York 
Stock Exchange and subject to the 
inspection of the SEC. Then its re- 
search data would be available to all 
U.S. corporations— for a fee, natu- 
rally— and ugly stories that intelli- 
gence officers have been privately 
trading in the futures market on the 
basis of insider knowledge could be 
investigated in the appropriate man- 
ner. Then the CIA as a career pros- 
pect for the thinking man could 
become respectable once more. It is, 
after all, no accident that the' repu- 
tations of multinational corporations 
lo ine democratic | and of the CIA are simultaneously 
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the American people realize that 
bribery, subversion, and allied ac- 
tivities are simply, the price one has 
to pay to stay ahead in the era of late 
capitalism, everyone— illusions dis- 
pelled — can press ahead with the 
promulgation of whatever political 
alternatives they have to propose. 

But before this new era of realism 
finally dawns, it would evidently be 
appropriate for some adequate me- 
morial of the CIA’s activities in its 
High Covert phase to be published. 
Which brings us back to Agee. Ke ; 
was- a CIA officer stationed in j 
Ecuador, Uruguay, and finally Mex- 
ico, He joined the CIA inJL957 and left 
it in 1S63. He left it because he saw 
the agency as the promoter of reac- 
tion in Latin America, dedicated in 
essence to the preservation of oli-. 
garchies or dictatorships and to the 
suppression of popular forces. As has 
now been widely recounted, he made 
his way to Cuba, to Paris, and finally 
to London’— where, with the aid of the 
newspaper collection in the British 
Museum, he reconstructed his ca- 
reer in Latin America. 

It should be said at once that his 
book is probably one of the most 
interesting ever to have appeared on 
the operations of a ‘‘secret’- sendee. 
iPedantic the diary is, bat not 
boring. Far from it. It is in the very 
thoroughness of Agee’s recollections 
that the book’s importance lies. . He 
describes in minute detail the CIA’s 
penetration of labor unions, of stu- j 
dent groups, of political parties; its • 
recruitment of airport staff, post 
office functionaries; its. relationship . 
with local police forces and military 
officers; the requirements laid down 
by the CIA for the local station’s 
activities; the bureaucratic apparat 
established to answer* and process 
these requirements. With a mini- 
mum of histrionics, but with persua- 
sive conviction, Agee finally de- 
scribes his disenchantment and -his 
conversion to revolutionary atti- 
tudes. 

It is an important book, but for 
Colby the importance should be per- 
ceived as a thorough testament to 
the CIA’s untiring labors. . Agee 
proves, once and for all, that the CIA 
was doing something beyond, engi- 
neering a few glamorous coups and 
producing some fancy technology. 
That “something” did not necessari- 
Jy charge the course of history. Had- 
Agee been stationed in the Far East 
we might have learned more, on this 
score. . . 9\- . 

Nonetheless, Agee has written a 
demythicizing volume. Most famous 
Ijooks about spies have been con- 
ceived from the perspective of espi- 
onage as an activity undertaken as- 
an act of ideological decision. This 
tradition stretches back to the great 



From our own Correspondent, Washington, July 2 

Mr Janies Colby s future as long the President will wait the public domain. But Mr 
director of the CIA is under before he acts on the various Colby has also said, publicly, 
challenge. There are insistent, f ec b emendations for , changes that he destroyed as routine a 
well-founded, rumours that Dr ofjdassified files w^hen 

r ic . in(7 . r raA L v Vi(lfl v, rfl bo far, he has the views of be took over the agency. He 

the Rockefeller Commission on . also said that his predecessor, 
Cnlhv^ h nr ti i CIA ’ and the Murphy Com- Mr Helms, had destroyed files 

f ! d n b }L n S i c « n ‘ mission on forei £ n policy reor- when he left the agency. It is 
ec ^Ohe he has sauI too ganisation. . .. not clear what records have 

much about the operations of been destroved ’ 1 

the CIA. But Mr Colby has a But, still outstanding, are the ‘ . 

strong backer in the Secretary congressional recommendations . r T Heim s role during the 
for Defence, Mr Schlesinger. that Will only emerge early Watergate cover-up has still not 
Mr Ford is caught in the ne « >' ear *fter the Senate Com- ^ ti ^ Iear ,^ n! 

middle, and so’ far has made mltte . e , on intelligence activities 

no decision. He has said he completes its wont. ordering wiretans *^n some rf 

fif tore heads r Vj e ,' v , . Critics cf . tlle CIA not his close associates and some 

future heads ox uie CIA should beueve its director nas been too journalists' 

be recruited outside the agency, talkative, and Mr Colby himself Dr Kissinser has consMcntlv 
but that this does not apply argues that he has had no nn d with nfssion riafmed thii 
to tne present incumbent. Mr alternative. Given the public So - 1 

Colby is a professional who and congressional pressures on taos^Buf^lthoU^the^ Senate 
rose to his present position him, he had to answer honestly Foreign ^Relations Cnmmhfie 

agency! “ * he Mnfc *' 0t ‘ he ° f *** <,ttestions PUt t0 has a?cep?ei h^ expSons! 

thit h Mr g r n m a5 ’ expectation is He- has obviously given the stilF^exist. ^Nobodv'^kno'vs 
that Mr Colby s head will roll Senate investigation into intelli- whether the files that have 
.when the agency is reorganised, gence activities much highly been destroved contained the 
and perhaps given a new name, confidential information . which answers either about Mr Helms 
However, nobody knows how has generally not leaked into or Dr Kissinger. 
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..From the Attonto CcnstitotfM ;■ ■£. - c£ ; *. 

ZV.V-XHE DIRECTOR of the Central Intel-. 
Jigenc& Agency, William E. Colby, han- 
dled himself with dignity and courage be^’ 
Jorei a. : congressional subcommittee 
determined to browbeat hjm. . , . 

X^RepA Bella AbzugA chairman" of "a* 5 
House ; f subcommittee on Government 
information and individual fights,- day* 
notinced the CIA’s political surveillance; 
of Americans and blasted Colby for CIA* 
sins past and present, including shouting 
at him, --“I think’ there is no indication 
"that you intend to change.” *, .. 

-•• Colby of course has said publicly and 
repeatedly that the CIA did some things , 


spies active in the overt and covert 
struggles of the . Reformation and 
Counter-Reformation. It emerged 
once more in the struggles pf the 
international Communist movement 
cf this century— where men like 
Richard Sorge and Kim Philby be- 
came spies for reasons of clear-cut 
ideology. The books .of John Le 
Carre— with their meandering peri- 
peteias— fed off this tradition. Agee’s 
book is its epitaph. “Inside the Com- 
pany” should be published in this 
country at once, as a suitable pro- 
logue to CIA Inc’s accession to the 
Fortune 500. v _ .. . Q 

Alexander Cockbum is a stajf ivriter 
for The Voice; - jr**, - - 


'in past years which the agency should: 
/. not have done and which will not be done 
again. Of course such matters are seri- 
ous. Yet it is equally serious and impor- 
tant the United States; have an effective 
and functioning .intelligence agency. 
Cplby has defended his agency stoutly 
and rightly — for most of its .past and 
^ present operations,. 

.'V . . . In this particular rather unen- 
A, lightened shouting match, it was Direc- : 
' tor Colby who came through as having 
an important sense of responsibility 
S about both Government information and 
individual rights, the two supposed areas > 
. of concern for Rep. Abzug’s subcommit- : 
tee; V ... - ' i ■ .. . 


STAR 


THE WASHINGTON 
6 August 1975 

CIA Accused at junta Trial ; ... r : : f * . ; 

# ATHENS — Andreas Papandreou, the Greek Social- 
ist leader, has accused the 20 leaders of the fallen 
junta on trial here of having seized power in 1967 under 
orders from the Central Intelligence Agency and 
NATO. ° ° 

The leader of the Panhellenic Socialist Movement 
Party asserted in testimony that the go-ahead for the 
coup had come from Washington in February 1967 — 
two months before it took place. 

' '“I can assure you that the: Greek Central Intelli- 
gence Service was controlled then, and probably still 
• is, by the eqqivalent American service, which also fi- 
nanced it.” he said., ... . 
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True spy tales are few and far be- 
tween , and Soviet espionagein particu- 
lar is usually seen only in fragmentary 
glimpses when a big-time operative is 
exposed. But in recent- weeks, the U.S. 
intelligence community has been repeat- 
edly hit by exposes of its own illegal 
activities and troubled by its prospects 
in a time of detente. As one result , agents 
have been unusually willing to talk 
about their rivals * tactics — and News- 
week’s Anthony Marro and Evert Clark 
pieced together this picture of Soviet 
intelligence at work in the U.S.: 

In the 1950s, the Russian spy could 
have come straight from the baggy-pants 
ranks of Ian Fleming’s “SMERSH.” But 
when Anatoli Chebotarev defected to 
the U.S. in 1971, the company secrets he 
spilled dispelled what remained of that 
image. Chebotarev, chief of the Soviet 
intercept mission in Brussels, told how 
he had monitored the telephone calls of 
senior Western diplomats and generals 
in the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion and SHAPE — Supreme Headquar- 
ters, Allied Powers in Europe. When- 
ever a call came in or went out on a key 
NATO or SHAPE telephone line, Che- 
botarev said, a computer activated a 
recorder, which taped the entire conver- 
sation. To prove his boast and entertain 
his interrogators, Chebotarev mimicked 
perfectly the voice of a high-ranking U.S. 
official in Brussels who talked to Wash- 
ington by phone half a dozen times a day. 

Chebotarev’s stoiy, U.S. intelligence 
officials say, typifies modem espionage. 
Soviet-style. Chebotarev, they note, was 
an agent not of the infamous KGB but of 
the lesser-known GRU, a branch of the 
Soviet armed forces that gathers strategic 
military, scientific and technological in- 
telligence. The Soviets’ ways are infi- 
nitely more sophisticated than the cloak- 

and-dagger methods of the past, and U.S. 
experts frankly admit that “they’re pretty 
damn good” — in a minority view, “may- 
be a little better than we are.” 

Sleepers: Detente, they report, has 
made it easier for Russia to slip undetect- 
ed into the U.S. scores of “illegals” or 
“sleepers” — operatives deposited for 
several years with false identities, or sent 
in briefly on one-time missions. There 
are also 2,000 Soviet-bloc officials in the 
U.S., sources say, of whom perhaps 800 
are full-time “legal” spies (under official 
cover) and another 800 take on occasion- 
al chores. Both legals and illegals have 
“assets’' in cooperative U.S. citizens or 
resident aliens. In the recent arrest of 
two men of Armenian descent for espio- \ 
nage, one was an alleged illegal, the j 
other his asset. 

These days, the Russians “are sending 
over young men who are more American 
than the Americans,” intelligence 
sources say. The young agents are for the j 
first time “flooding the Hill,” cultivating 
Congressional staffers. And they are 
bringing sophisticated apparatus to feed 
their hunger for scientific and economicj 
data. Newsweek has learned that the 
GRU operates at least 48 radio and 
telephone intercept stations around the 
world, including four in the U.S., that can 
monitor private as well as governmental , 
conversations. The Soviet Embassy a' 
few blocks from the White Holism, the 


Soviet mission to the United Nations,) 
and the Russians’ country retreats sprout! 
clumps of antennas — which, because 
they are technically on U.S.S.R. territory, 
are beyond U.S. law. Other Soviet inno- 
vations include the “roll-over camera” — 
a miniature that snaps photographs as if 
is rolled over a document — and eaves- 
dropping with laser beams that can deci: 
pher conversations inside a room from 
the vibrations of window panes. ; 

( Couth: Has Soviet violence ebbed as 
technology has advanced? “They’ve got- 
ten a little more cou{h,” one expert 
suggests, and many \j.S. intelligence 
sources say that the KGB’s notorious 
Department V, which handled kidnap- 
ings and assassinations of foreign politi- 
cal enemies, defectors and obstreperous 
Soviet citizens, has not been linked to a 
murder since 1959. But others insist that 
the Russians have simply become more 
clever. As evidence of the Soviets’ con- 
tinuing hard line, they point to the KGB’s 
top-secret “watch list” — a 460-page book 
containing the names, alleged crimes 
and sentences (death is common) of more 
than 1,000 enemies ofthe people. 

Most of the best yams about “the other 
side” date from the cloak-and-dagger 
era. One that U.S. agents tell concerns a 
gray-haired woman whose job was pay- 
mistress to Soviet operatives in New 
York. As was common during cold-war 
days, the FBI kidnaped the woman to a 
caretaker’s cottage on the fringes of a 
Westchester estate. After three sleepless 
days and nights of interrogation — per- 
haps clinched by the reminder that she 
was near retirement, return to Mother 
Russia and a pension — she agreed to turn 
double agent. Agents took her home, 
bugged her apartment and listened in 
from across the street. Six hours later, 
they heard what sounded like a shot. 
When no one emerged, they placed an 
anonymous call to the police — and soon 
overheard a cop say, “Oh, my God. She’s 
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dead. Suicide.” More noises, including a 
dresser drawer being pulled out — and 
die cop telephoned his precinct that he 
had found a bundle of cash. 

What happened next is disputed. One 
source says that the money: — perhaps as 
much as $300,000 — was delivered to the 
U.S. Treasury. But others say that the 
cops were directed by their captain to 
bundle up the bills and bring them to the 
station . “The result was that she had a 
very lonely funeral, and to this day the 
Russians doh’t know what happened to 
their money,” says one counter- 
intelligence source. “A couple of cops 
walked into a major espionage case and 
looted it and got away.” 

To indicate the Soviets’ almost super- 
human patience, agents tell about a KGB 
agent who was discovered not long ago 
by the CIA in an unnamed Latin Ameri- 
can country. After a brutal interrogation 
by the country’s intelligence agents — 
“They bloody near killed the guy,” re- 
calls a counter-intelligence expert — he 
told his story. It began fifteen years 
before when as a junior agent he was 
secreted in a series of Soviet “safe 
houses” to learn about the Americas and 
acquire a “legend,” or cover story— that 
he was bom in Latin America and reared 
in a Baltic nation where his family was 
destroyed — to explain his Slavic- 
accented Spanish. The agent married a 
KGB-recruited woman in England and 
the two were “staged,” over the next two 
years, through three more West Europe- 
an countries. 

He bided his time and perfected his 
legend in Latin America, with two chil- 
dren and a series of small but disastrous 
business ventures. “He went through 
$250,000 of the KGB’s money,” says the 
expert. But cost was no object, and the 
agent’s lack of business talent didn’t 
count against him. When CIA agents 
broke into his apartment, they found a 
congratulatory message '^with ' hiSHnext 
destination: the Russian agent’s big 
league. New York. 


9 


Washington (AP)— A Senate 
subcommittee is looking into al- 
legations that the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency printed counter- 
feit American money during 
j the Vietnam war to finance se- 
j cret operations, 
j Howard J. Feldman, the ma- 
jority counsel for the Senate 
Permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigations, said the panel 
has been checking the allega- 
i tion for several months but has 
not been able to substantiate it. 

“We’ve just received alleg- 
tions like that.” he said. “We 
have no firm corroboration. 

“VVe get many, many stories 
and many, many allegations. 
Some we check, some we 
don't,” he said. “This one we 
will check just because of the 
nature of the allegations.” 

Mr. Feldman said the sub- 

Henry M. Jackson (D., Wash.), 
has checked with the Central 


! Intelligence Agency on the alle- 
gation and said the agency re- 
plied it could find no evidence 
of counterfeiting in Vietnam 
but would check further. 

Asked why the preliminary 
inquiry is being handled by Mr. 
Jackson’s committeee rather 
than the Senate Intelligence 
Committee headed by Senator 
Frank Church (D., Idaho), 
which is probing the intellig- 
ence agency’s activities. Mr. 
Feldman said, “There’s nothing 
stopping us from turning it over 
to the Church committee, but 
we don’t have enough to turn 
over. It’s an option.” 

Mr. Feldman declined to 
name the source of the allega- 
tions or outline the scope of the 
charges. He said public disclo- 
sure of the committee’s inquiry 


cult to check it out now.” 

The Detroit Free Press said 


3eaate unit 

yesterday the probe also has 
touched* on whether the alleged 
counterfeit currency fell into 
the hands of organized crime. 

It quoted Mr. Jackson as 
saying the panel’s staff “is con- 
ducting preliminary inquiries 
into unconfirmed allegations 
that the CIA was engaged in 
counterfeiting American cur- 
rency in Southeast Asia.” 

He added that little if any 
hard evidence has been found. 

The paper said it learned the 
original tip in the probe came 
from a former Vietnam serv- 
iceman now in prison in Cali- 
fornia on an unrelated chargo. 

The former marine told in- 
vestigators that the Central In- 
telligence Agency obtained vir- 
tually authentic engraved 
plates and printed its own cur- 

ftrM tj } avoid any accounta k& 

nyxor'Wngressional appropria- 
tions committees, the paper 
isaid. 
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BY MARLENE CIMONS 

j Times Staff Writer ' . 

^6 years, everyone who knew 
Wallace Mills, including his four children, thought he was 
a lower-level foreign service officer who just couldn’t 
seera to advance, no matter how hard he tried. 

Each time the State Department would reassign him to 
a new country, his wife's friends would ask her, gently of 
course, whether Wally was finally going to become an 
ambassador. Inevitably, Elinor Mills would say, with ob- 
vious discomfort, "No, not this time," and they would 
make all the appropriate sympathetic sounds. 

Mills himself always seemed reluctant to talk about his 
work, an attitude his friends attributed to the trauma of 
unfulfilled ambitions. When asked, he would always 
shrug it off, as if failure didn’t matter. 

• You learn to lie iike that when you’re a spy. 

You learn to avoid Washington cocktail parties wher* 
there is always the chance that the man standing next to 
you works in the State Department office right next doo>‘ 
to the one serving as your official cover. What do you say 
when he wonders aloud why you two have never met? 
.You adopt an air of modesty about your job and, around 
the dinner table, you make- it sound hopelessly boring so 
your children won’t ask too many questions. Your wife 
knows, but she doesn't know everything. So she, too, 
learns *to pretend. 

’You Learn to Listen’ 

."It changes your personality," Mills says. r, You learn to 
listen and not volunteer' things. When you're in this coun- 
try* you don't seek out new groups, or even old ones. I 
haven't been to a college reunion since I left. When you 1 
do meet people, you learn to turn their questions around 
and get them to talk about themselves. People are selfish.. 
They love to talk about themselves. They rarely notice, 
that they aren't finding out anything about you." 

For more than a quarter of a century, Wallace Mills was 
a clandestine agent for the Central Intelligence Agency. 
For 10 years in Europe and five years in Latin America, 
he supposedly served as a low-ranking secretary in one 
section or another in the American embassy. "I was a. 
lunkhead who never quite arrived," he says, smiling. He 
also spent a total of 10 years in this country with a cover 
at the State Department. 

Mills, 51, a lean man with a round, pleasant face and 
fashionably long gray sideburns, retired from the agency 
last December. At the time, he felt his $36,000 CIA salarv 
wasn't enough to see four children through college. Todav 
he works as a management consultant in health care for 
Kappa Systems. Inc., an Arlington, Va. } firm, and receives 
a handsome CIA retirement annuity. 

After all those years of silence, he was willing to discuss 
the strains of leading a secret life as long as he didn't have 
to name the countries where he was stationed or reveal 
certain details about his missions. "I was never declared to 
the host governments and it might prove embarrassing 
now, even though 1 am retired," he says. 

He wanted to talk, he says, mainly because he is upset 
about the beleaguered agency's current troubles and feels, 
that the valuable work of a lot of honest, idealistic people 
has been forgotten in the midst of the unfavorable sen- 
timent. Recently. Mills joined a new organization called 
the Assn, of Retired Intelligence Officers, whose purpose 
is to rescue the embattled agency and place its work in 
the proper public perspective. 

Mills, however, says he does not condone the CIA's be- 
havior. if the recent stories prove to be accurate. ■ * 

I don’t think the CIA should be doing anything illegal ’ 
by the terms of its charter,” he says. "This is my personal • 
opinion: I don't think we should be involved in assussina- 
tions. That’s a no-win road. It was always my impression— 
!, h r,* c ”V n f ide knowledge-— that we didn't 
?*V» d * e in that kind oi thing. 1 never expected to be sub- 
J ectec. to drugs or trickery or any deception like that, 
although 1 can understand why, at a time when 


brainwashing was so important, an LSD experiment was 
conducted." 

He pauses. I realize there have been some exceptions 
where we have been wrong," he says. 'Tm pleased these 
- ^vestigations are going on, but I don’t think these stories 
should be coming out in bits and pieces now. Let it all 
come out when the ‘investigations are over, and let’s see 
vyhere we were right and where we were wrong. I realize 
there have been exceptions where we have been wrong, I 
just don’t know everything that has been done — only that 
within my own experience, as far as I know, there has 
been nothing illegal." * 

.He, personally, has been affected by the publicity. 

lo have my children be embarrassed now 7 to tell their 
fnenas that their father worked for the CIA really hurts " ‘ 
he says. "I just would like the public to know 7 that spies 
are numan oeuigs, just like everyone else. We are not 
James Bonds. We do not come out with cloaks and dag- 
gers under the cover of darkness. We are an elite group, 
the best-trained people in the world who were trying to 
do something we thought would improve the world." 

He sits in the enclosed porch of his northwest Washing- 
ton home early on a w r arm, damp evening, sipping a gin 
and tonic. He is surrounded by his wife, his four children, ■ 
j ,. to 2L a black cat, and an affectionate poodle that 
is blind in one eye. His family listens with rapt attention 
as he speaks. His youngsters are hearing much of this for 
the first time. A .few things even startle his wife, a slen- ' 
.der, gray-haired woman of 55, known as Eli, whom - he 
met and married in Europe during his first foreign assign- 
ment. She, too. was an employe of the CIA, his Boss' sec- 
retary. 

' "Intra-agcney marriages happen with great frequency, ,r 
Mills says. "When you work for the CIA; you draw in- 
your tendrils. \ou live among your own people You’re 
more comfortable that way. It often leads to romance " 

He laughs. "I remember in 1950, or 1951, a CIA man was 
found down ai the reflecting pool with a non-CIA girl 
” °rd got around fast that it was OK to have affairs—but' 
have them with someone in the agency." - 
Eli Mills knew her husband was a spy. But she knew lit- 
tle else. • 

"He would tell me almost nothing, and I really didn’t 
want to know." she says*. "The less I knew, the less I had ' 
to lie about. Once, a friend of mine— having seen a lot of 

people at a party in my house— took me aside and said 
Isn t Wally really with the CIA?" 'Oh no — no, he’s with 
the State Department, I said. It was a canned speech. It 
. came out automatically," ' 

Such discipline is, in fact, difficult to lose, even when it 
is no longer necessary. "I could not have talked to anyone 
like this six months ago," Mills says. "I almost stuttered at 
the first cocktail party I went, to after my retirement, 
when I told someone I used to work for the CIA." 

I swung my head around when I heard you say it " Eli 
Mills tells him. . . 

. "For 26 years, you’re on your guard," he says. "Then, ali 
of a sudden, you’re not. The change comes slowly." 

It was a classic life of deception. During the day. Mills 
would perform routine duties at the embassy. Each am- 
bassador, he says, had been told the real nature of his job 
In the early evening, he would attend diplomatic sociai 
functions, essential for making contacts. Then, often late 
at night, he would go off to meet a source or another 
agent. Or^ he might use that time to cable information 
back to Washington. 

"Jt is a double life," be says. "Part of it is the same' as for 
any foreign service officer abroad. The difference is that 
■; you’ve got to do the CIA work at night, after you've done 
your cover job during the day. It’s a 16*hour day." 
^ I ?I 0r J na \ ion c °b£ctihg, be says, can be painstaking, 
methodical and pure drudgery. It can also be hair-raising. 

. Everyone is always, in a little bit of a dangerous situa- 
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tion” he says. "One time, when we were living in a South 
American country, 1 was sure we were being followed by 
.four men in a station wagon. Whenever we took a turn, 
/they took the same one. The turns were not very logical 
’either. The weather was bad and I speeded up a slick hill 
and almost killed myself doing it. Finally, they turned off. 
But the point is, you're always looking over your should- 
er, all the time." ' • 

' He laughs, "One time, in Europe, we moved into a house 
that had a bug in it. I found the wires in the basement." 

A sharp sound erupts from across -the room., "Great . 
Scott, Wally, you never told me that!" his wife says. 
i He glances at her and smiles. "As it turned out. the hus- 
fband of the woman from whom we rented the house had 
'cooperated with the CIA years before he died. He had 
:been recording the dinner conversations of his guests. The 
‘implantation was one that we had made." . -... 

Getting to Know Them 

; Although attending parties in this country can threaten 
'an agent's identity, his presence at functions overseas is a 
must. It is one effective way to solidify relationships, a 
technique essential to securing information. 

. "You've got to get to know the people who are the best 

- informed on political, economic and military matters," he 
says. "You have to get to know them well enough to find 
out whether they believe in us, or need money badly, or 
have a mutual friend, or enemy. Something that will en- 
courage them to give information. But you have to be dis- 
creet, and keep your circle of friends wide enough that no 
•one else will become suspicious. There's actually nothing 
magic about recruiting— salesmen do it every day." 

As a result, the family made few close American friends. 
The people they knew best were foreigners. Yet, each 
time they left a country, they had to give up these associ- 
ations. Mills would simply introduce them to their new 
contact before, leaving. 

• Mills never allowed himself to get too close to his em- ; 
bassy colleagues for fear they would discover .what he 
was "really doing. And for years, he remained silent as his 
children went to class with the offspring of ambassadors 
and came home asking when their father was going to be 
; promoted.."It was ego bruising," he says, "but in a way, it 
brought us closer together. I relied on my family more." 

There are some cases, however, where domestic life can 
suffer irreversible damage. v U 

"You're on call all the time, like a doctor," Mills says. 
"You can always say in the middle of the night you have to 
go out— and a wife has to accept it There have been cases 
■where wives have gotten suspicious, and where men have 
‘abused those night meetings." , ( . 

■ * . Tea and Toast 

• Eli Mills, however, according to her husband, accepted 
the mystery of his job-and more. "We had an operation 
going on in the garage once, and she sustained all the * 
agents with tea and toast," he says. - 
■ she is, however, horrified by the events surrounding the 
1953 death of Dr. Frank R. Olson, which was associated 
with a dose of LSD he was given by the CIA. . ‘ 

' "I was shocked," she says. "Something certainly should , 
have been said to that family." 

For Eli and Wally Mills, one of the most crucial deci- 
sions that had to be made during his career was when to , 
tell their children the truth. "It becomes dangerous after a 
while if they don’t know," he says. "I don't want them in- 
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nocently telling their friends that Daddy is seeing Mr. ’So-' 
and-So. At some point, you have to take them into your 

confidence." .. 

. David, the oldest, now 21 and a junior at It ale Universi- 
ty, was 15 when he found out. The family was living 
abroad, and he was asking questions. 

. "We had gone to see the movie 'Topaz,' " David says. 
"Afterward, I asked my father about espionage, and some- 
whe r e in that conversation he told me he was involved in 
that kind of work. I guess I was a little surprised. I didn't 
feel betrayed or anything then, but I must admit that I'm 
less inclined today to tell casual acquaintances what my 
father did for a living than I would have been a year ago." 

The three daughters, Tish, 19, Ann, 17, and Katherine, 
14, were all told after his. retirement, when the family had 
• returned to this country. 

"I knew before you told me," says Ann, who wears an 
"Uppity Women Unite" button on her yellow T-shirt. 
"You used to tell us you were going to the State Depart- 
ment but I’d watch, you through the window when you 
j e ft — and you'd drive off in a different direction. I was 
a sneaky child, Daddy. I knew. I had connections." 

• Mills laughs. "It runs in the family." * T . 

This is the kind of inconvenience a spy must endure. His 
wife and kids can't drive him to work or pick him up. Car ' 
pools are definitely out. He can't always select his own 
doctor, and he is advised never to go under anesthesia un- 
less he is in an agency medical installation. And his in- 
come tax return can never list the CIA as an employer. 

■■'..I Careful With the IRS 

"You have to be honest with the IRS regarding your in- 
come, but you cannot file a return that says you work for 
the agency," he says. "Mine all said.the State Department." 

- But what happens, he is asked, it. his CIA 'salary is 
greater than that of an embassy second secretary? 

!'I would file two W-2 forms, both from the State De- 
partment. The IRS just assumes you changed jobs over 
the year. Anyway, they never questioned it." _ ’ 

Mills, a native of Ohio, came east to attend Harvard 
University on a full scholarship. While in school, he en- 
rolled in a Navy program that placed him in midshipmen - 
school while working for his degree. Eventually, the 
Navy, sent him to Boulder, Colo., to study Japanese so he 
could become a language officer. "But the war ended be- 
fore I could get to Japan," he says. 

Instead, he was dispatched to the. Washington Doc- 
ument Center. There, his job was to scan Japanese books 
for sensitive information. His first taste of intelligence 
gathering was a disappointment. For months, he sifted 
through baskets of Japanese books and reports, finding 
nothing. 

"But then, one day, 1 opened up a book and found a mil- 
itary map of Russia that showed Russian forces an* 
Japanese forces in Siberia." he says. 'Myj God! I thought, 
this is it!" ~ _ 

He winces. "It was the Battle of 1905, the Russo-Japa- 
nese War " T • \ ' 

This, however did not discourage him. He returned to 
college for a graduate degree at Yale's school of interna- 
tional relations.' A seminar in intelligence he took there 
had a profound' effect upon him, and he applied for a CIA 
job in June of 1948, the year after the agency came into 

existence. ■ > 

./’It's been a fine life," he says. "I wouldn't hesitate a sec- 
ond to do it all over again," 


-?’ One hundred and ninety-nine years a imping* 

.the American Revolution was launched m Access 
ah; effort: to>establish a republic in which vestigat 
^personal liberty would be protected y e ■‘possible 
; state, Vi ctoWa Wil son wrote a letter to. the. > M ' SS 
"Gentrhi Intelligence; Agency"; ? ies 0^1 

.^lissVWilson., an. employe of the Alirea ^tweei 

■AvKnopf /publishing - company,; asked me. 

■ CIA to suqbivjiei^jth copies; of an^ma- the-Sov 

•TprtSliJeilainmS^ heft which f.yhe't 

^ciA'nL: : Approved For Rejgf^ 

£fShe was acting under law only recently 
enacted. In previous years; such a request 


wouldn't merely be unanswered, it would 
: ip sure that Miss Wilson would be regarded; 
-as subversive. After the Watergate-relat- 
e<J scandals, including the massive misuse 
of CIA facilities to stifle domestic dissent, 
a tiny bit.of the founding fathers’ idealism: 
impinged upon the congressional mimL 
Access to. CIA and FederalBurcau of In- 
vestigation .files, in some cases,- is now 
possible; >• •?;.;?? -V S ) ■ *;* > • • 

• - Miss Wilson received from the CIA cop- 
. ies o/>i3 personal letters ■ correspondence 
h^tWeeh Miss. Wilson and her father over.a 
' { j v - e Lyg a r pe r iod w hen he wa s . tr av cli n g .in 
the -Soviet Union: • V?';; - ' : y. 


childish handwriting. It conveyed a happy: 
bitthday message. The last letter was 
.written when, she: was 15 years old. - 
> Richard.Dudman, chief Washington cor- 
respondent of the St: Louis Post-Dispatch, 
reported on the case of Miss Wilson s let- 
ters!- He quoted her as saying the C l. A sup ; 
veillance was more ludicrous than sinis- 

: i‘: C’ ; - ' ■ : ; - 

; Because CIA agents sometimes appear 
to be .slightly cuckoo in their zeal to pro- 
tect America from Americans. ..however , 

the. case of Miss Wilson cannot 'simply be 
laughed . off! A: government-serving the 
people:, not a government* spying on the 
people, was the government envisioned by 


It- ptrupiu. . 
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' By Jacqueline Treseott 
. Early this summer Mitchell Rogovin. a part- afraid he will . 
tier with the prominent, liberal-laced law firm ior the estabii 
of Arnold & Porter, was having lunch at the 
Palm, a preferred retreat of Washington’s legal |U R °S° vm wa! 
elite . by the sugges 

. . . _ ; ' - But his anguis 

i w «h him was John S. Warner, the Central «< Why do the 
Intelligence Agency’s general counsel, who was your political 
inviting Rogovin to represent the CIA during a job? I wasn’t 
its congressional hearings. consultant," Rc 

, Rogovin was intrigued. Warner says sym- the negative rei 

pathetic. In the midst of this discussion, New “At. stake he: 
York Times reporter Seymour Hersh, who un- * getl ? y * I T wai ^ 1 
earthed many of the CIA’s secret activities, a iSf agencv 
good friend of Rogovin’s, walked up to the. . 6 5"f if 

lnW a r R n° B f Vin SP ° k6 “■ intr ° d .”<* him exped 

to Warner. , \ ■ -neyicoiUd brins 

Rogovin had come to nis fork in the road, doesn’t necessa 

He chose the path of the CIA, and ever since, oly ?" brains , 

there’s been talk. says its general 

„ 1t needed a fresl 

essentially, people are wondering what vim’s got brain 

prompted a lawyer known for ferreting out able of the W, 

government secrets to defend an agency in At the curre 
the supersecret business. ings on CIA i 

Rogovin is, after all. the lawyer who helped been quiet, sm< 
.Common Cause successfully sue* the Committee ting.by WUHan 

the ^scIOswe C ot 0n R. 0 ch a t ?H ?' eSident> fordng ' Select CommR 
financing ' R NlXOn s cam P aign his behind-the-. 

L'ntil he accepted the CIA job, he was repre- ening up mid r 

sen ing the Institute for Policy Studies (IPS) govin is part o: 

suit against former Nixon administration offi- ter an angry e> 

cials for wiretapping. G. Pike (D-N.Y. 

Back in the '60s, Rogovin was the cracker- “ to P secret" st 
jack assistant U.S. attorney general who blew. g ? ve the Com 

the whistle on tlie government bugging of the fompHniented ( 
hotel suite of Fred Black, a Washington lobby- ™,„" !' , 

ist and associate of Robert G. (Bobby) Baker. cial! " inst ” d 
-Much threw the. government into a tizzy. He 
* as incensed, says an associate. Others were Committee stai 

upset, like one J. Edgar Hoover. ‘/What resulted 

At the Palm that day, Rogovin seemed to tee S ot to rev: 

sense some impending ostracism. He told a want ; eci and th 

close friend he was nervous. confidence." 

! l t . u , rns .® ut ' can be an °bjee- At the moms 
live town with double vision. He still has some, squarish man 

hienCiS. rplavefl ic sitHr 


Anticipating a possible conflict of interest? 
Rogovin resigned as Common Cause counsel 
right after the IPS dropped,, him as their gen-, 
eral counsel because of his new CIA associations 
“Frankly, I feel he’s being used," suggests 
Peter Weiss, IPS president and an attorney.! 

He has a good reputation. He has done good! 
things for people fighting the establishment.* 
:We sort of assumed he was sympathetic. Now, 
in retrospective, maybe he wasn’t. Now I’m, 


afraid he will fight just as effectively 
for the establishment." 

Rogovin was more than bothered 
by the suggestions that he sold out; 
But his anguish didn’t show. 

"Why do they think you’ve pledged 
your political views when you take 
a job? I wasn’t hired to be a political 
consultant," Rogovin says, describing 
the negative reactions as "distressing.” 

“At stake here is the future of the 
agency. I wanted to have some input, 
because I believe we need an intel-^ 
iigqnce agency,” Rogovin continues. 
'And the CIA understood the wis- 
dom and expediency an outside attor- 
ney Icould bring to the case. “The CIA' 
doesn’t necessarily have the monop- 
oly on brains or a fresh outlook,” ' 
says its general counsel, Warner. “We 
needed a fresh outlook. And Rogo-' 
vim’s got brains and he’s knowledge- 
able of the Washington scene.” 

At the current congressional hear- 
ings on CIA activities, Rogovin has 
been‘ quiet, smoking his pipe and sit- 
ting by William Colby’s side. Already 
admired by people inside the Senate 
Select Committee on Intelligence is 
his behind-the-scenes effectiveness. 

Some say that Colby has been loos- 
ening up and maybe, just maybe, Ro-- 
govin is part of the reason. Once, af- 
ter an angry exchange with Rep. Otis 
G. Pike (D-N.Y.), over Colby’s use of a; 
“top secret” stamp on documents he 
gave the Committee, Colby handed 
Pike a rubber stamp. Yesterday Pike, 
complimented Colby on his candidness.. 

“In one meeting Rogovin was espe T . 
dally instrumental in mediating a; 
disagreement between Colby and the 
Committee staff," said one insider. 
“What resulted was that the Commit- 
tee got to review some documets it 
wanted and the CIA maintained its 
confidence." • - ■ . 


• “It’s his chance to do what Mitch does best 
de-mythologize the tribal aspects of govern- 
ment, lauds friend David Cohen, president of 
Common Cause. 

“He has an important role to play. In the 
past lie has challenged government inefficien- 
cies and lies tough, with a strong sense of 
libertarian values. x 

“Just some limes we have to have some of 
our favorite advocates on the inside. We should 
not ostracize them." 

12 


At the moment, Rogovin, a short, 
squarish man of 44, tanned and 
relaxed is sitting in an anteroom out- 
side the CIA director’s dining room. 

A thoughtful, professional air sur- 
rounds him, as he settles into a corner 
of the beige tapestried couch, lighting 
up his pipe. He keeps his right elbow 
flexed in an L. He relights the pipe, 
revealing the Lord and Taylor label 
of his modly-cut beige summer suit. 
His round face stares unsmilingly, 
from the plastic CIA identification 
tag hung around his neck. 

Why is be working for the CIA? “It 
sounded like a challenge," 'Rogovin 


answers softly. He goes on to describe 
the long hours of “catching up on 27 
years of reading,” the days that start 
at 6 a.m. and end at midnight. 

It*s tiring but also exhilarating. It 
has perked his reformer’s drive. Last 
year when he testified before the Sen- 
ate Watergate Committee, he present- 
ed a laundry list of suggestions for 
reorganizing the Justice Department. 
William Colby, the CIA director, has 
talked .with him about “constructive 
changes coming from tlie hearings.” 

" - “I don’t want to downplay the past," 
says Rogovin. “But the most signifi- 
cant pari (of the hearings) is shaping 
the future. Do we need an intelli- 
gence agency? Yes. I still believe gen- 
tlemen don’t open other gentlemen's 
mail.” 

On his politics, firmly and rather 
N whimsically, Rogovin offers a favorite 
quote, one from Louis Brandeis, as his 
ethic. “He once said, ‘A guy has to 
have a lot of clients but he doesn’t 
have to be anybody’s man.’ That’s how 
I feel." . - 

When the interview ends, it is dis- 
covered that the door to the ante- 
room is locked. 

t .. Everyone laughs. Rogovin apolo- 
gizes for his absent-mindedness — “be- 
cause this always happens” — reaching 
into his pocket for a slew of keys, hut 
he’s chuckling and vastly amused. 

When Rogovin was wrestling with 
the CIA^decision, he told a triend, 
attorney Gerald Stern, that it re- 
minded him of the time* at the Jus- 
tice Department when a young law- 
yer had asked his advice on working 
in the South during the Civil Rights 
protests. . 1 

Rogovin, the assistant attorney gen- 
eral of the tax division under Nicho- 
las Katzenbach and Ramsey Clark, 
asked the guy how he felt. The law 1 
yer said ‘Very nervous.” Rogovin re- 
plied “Good," and told Stern that’s 
how he felt, apprehensive but none- 
theless compelled. , 

. Very few people speak of Rogovin, 
as a nervous man. More often* they 
describe his patience, doggedness, 
innovation, savvy*, and searchlight 
•approach to law. 

“He rarely losses his cool," says 
Sandy Jaffe, an attorney with t h e 
Ford Foundation who has admired 
Rogovin since they were together at 
Justice. 

“He sits there and he splays with 
his matches. He’s a person move 
likely to take the edge off difficult 
ties.” 

A journalist who follows the legal 
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scene says, “Fm not saying that d’ lot 
of Washington lawyers are dishonest. 
But Rogovin is unusually respected 
for his integrity. Honesty is his big- 
gest asset.” 

; : Kenneth Guido, the Common Cause 
attorney who originated the CREEP 
suit and shared the work with Rogo- 
"vin, blew up in court one critical day. 
Rogovin, Guido remembers, “was the 
'coolest guy I had ever seen.” 

Remembers Guido, “We had sub- 
poenaed Kenneth Parkinson for some 
very important papers, absolutely cru- 
cial to our case. This day Parkinson 
walked into court, handed the. judge 
and Mitch letters stating he had 
given the documents to another at- 
torney.” 

“I told Parkinson it was a despic- 
able thing in pretty strong language.. 
' Mitch nudged me and said ‘Calm*’ 
down, this has happened to me many 
times/ Sometimes Mitch would beM 
low but he would not get irritated and : 
this was a case where the emotions 
were high because the stakes were 
.high” 

Rogovin, Guido and Parkinson, the 
attorney for the Nixon re-election 
committee who was indicted as a 
Watergate coverup co-defendant but 
later acquitted, flew back together 
on the same plane after Rogovin ob- 
tained Bebe Rebozo’s deposition. The 
plane was detoured to Philadelphia 
where all boarded a bus back, to 
Washington. . .• ' ^ 

They were all physically drained,’ 
Guido recalls, “and the bus was an? 
aching inconvenience but Mitch didn’t 
complain.” All three shared a cab and 
Parkinson and Rogovin’s briefcases- 
got mixed up. In court the next morn- 
ing, Parkinson discovered the error* 
and Rogovin says, “that’s a very sensi- 
tive situation when the opposing at- 
torneys end up with each other’s, 
cases. But we all honored one an- 
other.” - i 

In the ’60s, when the principal legal' * 
upsets were outside the tax field, Ro-, 
govin’s expertise, he managed to snag * 

• some limelight with two crucial lnci-1 
dents. 5 * 

The first was the exchange of Cuban 
prisoners following the Bay of Pigs 
invasion in 1962. Working mainly be- 
hind the scenes, Rogovin, then counsel 
with the Internal Revenue Service, 
wrote the charter for the non-profit 
organization established to trade trac- 
tors for the 1,100 prisoners captured. 
The first group, failed. 

Between Thanksgiving and Christ*: 
mas of 1962, a second group, with 
Rogovin one of the principals, raised 
$50,000 and. the prisoners were ex- 5 
.changed for food, drugs and other; 
non-military materials. , 

The second was the Fred Black! 
case, where for the first time the"gov-. 
emment confessed before, the $iw 
preme Court that the FBI had buggedi 
a citizen. 

Afterwards Rogovin was not the 
favorite of J. Edgar Hoover. So Ram- 
sey Clark arranged a lunch with 
Hoover to mend feelings. One of Ro- 
gbvin’s favorite stories comes from 
that lunch and repeating it shows Ro- 


govin’s recognition that power can Tje 
stretched to ridiculousness.. 

Hoover started off the iunch by 
discussing one of Rogovin’s predeces* ? 
ors who had gone to jail.' Then he 
told about the time Harry Truman 
called him to the White House and 
said, “I want you to investigate the 
Justice Department and the IRS.” 

Hoover said to Truman, “Mr. Presi- 
dent wouldn’t it be better to have a 
congressional inquiry rather than an 
executive branch inquiry of the exec- 
utive branch? For as you will recall, 
our Lord had a disciple who was un- 
faithful.” Truman told Hoover, “I 
think you’11 find that three of Jesus* 4 
disciples were unfaithful.” At the 
lunch Hoover turned to Clark and 
Rogovin and said, “I asked the re- 
search people to check it out. You 
know the President was right, there 
were three unfaithful to Jesus.” Ro- 
govin laughs as he repeats the story, 
explaining, “We sat there biting our 
lips because we didn’t know whether 
it was funny that Hoover didn’t know 
or funny for the FBI to be investigat- 
in the Bible.” . 

In 1969, at the dawn of the Nixon 
administration, Rogovin resigned from 
Justice. He had worked for the gov-, 
ernment since 1958. In recent years, 
he’s become a respected voice in the 
field of. public interest law. He chairs 
the Council for Public Interest Law, 
with William Ruckelshaus, and is asso-. 
dated with the Center for Law and. 
Social Policy. . 

Other clients have included newspa- 
per reporters. United Serviceman Fund, 
Lawyers Military Defense Committee 
and Pre-Term Abortion Clinic. '‘Mitch 
sort of made himself available to the 
better liberal organizations,” says an ; 
Arnold and Porter colleague. “The 
radicals ' were unprepared for his CIA 
decision but Mitch is excite men t-ori-‘ 
ented. He likes battle.” 

One of . those radical clients talks 
about Rogovin’s balanced, low-key. 
style. “He‘s not the kind of liberal 
lawyer who would say tone down your 
radicalism and we’ll win. He never 
tried to influence your politics or en- 
force his own.” 

. A Democrat, Rogovin has assiduously 
avoided public politics. “The only time 
I made a political decision was when 
my old Syracuse University roommate, 
Lee Alexander (now mayor of Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.) ran against Ramsey Clark 
<for the Democratic nomination for U.S. 
-Senate in New York. I contributed to 
both campaigns.” ' ' v 

A New Yorker by birth, Rogovin-- 
studied at Syracuse University Law ; 
School where he worked his way 
through. His parents, Max, a salesman 
for a bridal goods manufacturer, and 
Sayde, both had died. 

At Virginia he was a solid, strong* 
student, remembers Mortimer Caplin, 
a faculty member duririg the ’50s. On 
campus, Rogovin lived in the Jefferson 
Pavilion-style home of law school dean 
Frederick Kibble. Part of his campus 
work involved organizing a play center 
for the faculty offspring. ■ : 


< r There, listening anil working closely 
with Ptibble, a revered authority on 
"constitutional law and outspoken civil 
rights advocate, Rogovin formed many 
of his ideas about government. 

1 Especially, he says, ideas about gov- 
ernment limitations. “One summer I 
started working in a Wall Street firm, 
writing memos, running for coffee 
and I left. It was during the McCarthy 
period and the dean, a magnificent 
man, was sought after by many Wash- 
ingtonians for advice that summer.” 

In his , last semester of law school 
Rogovin met Sheila Ender, a teacher. , 
For the first four years of their 
marriage, the Rogovins were a milP 
tary family. He was a captain in tl*e 
Marine Corps, stationed at Qiiantico/ 
Newport, R.I., and Camp Pendleton, 
Calif. They ‘ returned here in 1958 
when he joined the IRS as a trial 
; lawyer. - .** fv- 

A counseling psychologist for' the 
Montgomery County Health Depart- 
ment, Mrs. Rogovin is also studying 
for her Ph.D. at American University. 
The family plays tennis together at 
the American University Tennis Club, 
four blocks from their home. ■ 

“You will mention my kids wouldn’t 
you,” asks Rogovin, fitting a friend’s 
. description as the “ultimate father/* 
Lisa, 19, a student at Goucher College, 
is working for Sen. James Abourezk, 
(D:S.D.) this summer; Wendy, 16, a 
National Cathedral student, works for 
Commdn Cause and is a courier for 
her father between the Rogovin home 
and his Arnold and Porter office, and 
John, 14, a .student at St. Albans, is 
.earning money cutting grass this sagi- 
}mer.. ' . v \ ■ 'V 

f* The family makes group declsldnL 
“He was Very interested in knowing- 
how we felt about the CIA. He wanted 
to know if we would be comfortalfre 
with his decision,” says his wife. 1 
The evening of his first day/atTne 
CIA, Rogovin told his family he*iihd 
talked with Colby most of the "day. 
:“How do you know it was Colby?’! one,^ 
girl asked. He told them he was’albne 
in the room with Colby and thb other; 
daughter asked, “How do you know; 
you were alone?” *• • s . h 

Recalling that scene, Mrs. Ro giving 
says, “Our children are intereste^nh, 
. in politics and we’re a serious family. 
But there’s a lot of humor. MitebHs: 
a flexible person. He knows all things 
aren’t life and death and he dqeSii-t 
‘always take himself so seriously:’ P;:; ] 
> She " describes her husband Pas ^'a' 
^private person, a man who listeii^ ito 
soft music and entertains his friends 
with stories^ > 

' One of his favorites is’ about - Map*’ 
rice Stans. The night before 
vin and Guido . took his deposition.- 
the only money they could find was* 
.the poker money of some CbmipQiij 
Cause guys. All quarters and dimes. 
They gave it to Stans and the next; 
day., after the deposition was; tq&en ,* 
Stans returned it, all quarters^ dfm^s 
and smiles. * ; . - >«*■; - 
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‘ By Marjorie Hyer 

Washington Post Staff Writer 

“Come back in three- 
days/’ the nun, supervisor of 
the little Chilean school, 
told the American priest. 

The priest, a missionary 
of the Maryknoll order, was 
seeking answers to usually 
inoffensive school census- 
type questions for Chilean 
Homan Catholic bishops. 

When he returned three 
days later, the nun was apol- 
ogetic. “I am sorry, but the 
teachers and the parents of 
the children have told me 
not to answer your ques- 
tions,” she said. 

* “They think you are from 
the CIA.” 

That was in 1971, two 
years before the Chilean 
government of the late Sal- 
vador Allende— Latin Amer- 
ica’s first popularly elected 
Marxist president — was top- 
pled from power and three 
years before President Ford 
denied any U.S. role in the 
coup but acknowledged and 
defended # covert activities 
by the Central Intelligence 
Agency in Chile. 

“The climate of suspicion 
5s very real in Latin Amer- 
ica,” said the priest, Charles 
Curry, now based in Wash- 
ington, D.C., as he recalled 
the 1971 encounter. 

Far from being a CIA op- 
erative, Father Curry now 
spends much of his time try- 
ing to deal with problems of 
the CIA’s relationship to 
churches. He is a leader of 
an ad hoc coalition of Prot- 
estant and Catholic mission 
groups. 

The CIA’s relations with 
church groups is one of the 
areas . that Sen. Frank 
Church’s (D-Idaho) commit- 
tee on intelligence expects 
. tc look into “in due course,” 
‘committee spokesman Spen- 
cer Davis said recently. 

The churches* problems, 
with the CIA fall into sev- 
eral categories: use of mis- 
sion programs as a conduit 
for CIA funds; use of mis- 
sionaries, with or without 
^ their knowledge, as intelli- 
gence sources, and what Fa-, 
ther Curry calls “harass- 
ment” of missionaries in the 
field. 

The last category usually 
involves social reform proj- 
ects undertaken by pro- 
gressive missionaries in coun- 
tries controlled by political 
regimes that church leaders 
view as repressive but which 
are friendly to the United 
States. 

A current complaint— one 
Father Curry referred to 
.Sen. Church’s committee — 
involves a situation in Bo- 
livia. 

In May, Ambassador Wil- 
liam P. Sicdman Jr. can- 
celed, a scheduled discussion 


with about 50 Maryknoll ( 
missionaries in Cochabamba 
when the missionares ob- 
jected to the presence of an- 
other U.S. embassy official 
who accompanied the am- 
bassador. . 

The missionaries were 
convinced that the second 
man, John LaMazza, listed 
on the embassy roster a la- 
bor official, was a CIA 
agent 

LaMazza had been named 
as a CIA collaborator in a- 
document circulated earlier 
in Bolivian church circles. 
The document, which allege 
edly originated within the 
Bolivian government, out- 
lined a suggested plan of at- 
tack against progressive 
forces in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. 

The document stated that 
the CIA was involved in the 
plan to arrest and discredit 
progressive clergy by prom- 
ising to “provide full infor- 
mation on certain priests; 
especially those from the 
U.S.A.” The document 
called LaMazza “very help- 
ful” in this operation. 

“The CIA’s collaboration 
with foreign governments in 
repressing their own people 
is highly questionable in it- 
self,” Father Curry told Sen. 
Church in requesting the 
Senate committee to investi- 
gate. 

“But because our govern- 
ment’s mission in foreign 
countries is charged with 
protecting the security and 
interests of American citi- 
zens there, the CIA’s action 
directed against those very 
American citizens is doubly 
questionable,” he said. 

Church sources estimate 
there are more than 42,000 
Americans, Protestant and 
Catholic, serving as mission- 
aries in other countries. 

John Marks, former State 
Department intelligence of- 
ficer who coauthored “The 
CIA and the Cult of Intelli- 
gence,” has charged that 
since its beginning in 1947, 
the CIA has used religious 
leaders as information 
sources. 

“A lot of people are will- 
ing to cooperate,” said the 
Rev. William Wipfler of 
New York, who heads the 
Latin American working 
group of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. “You can’t 
damn the CIA for talking to 
anybody who’s willing.” 

. As early as 1987, the Na- 
tional Council of- Churches, 
whose membership includes 
most of the main Protestant 
and orthodox denomina- 
tions, formally frowned on 
such conversations. 

The Rev. Dr. David M. 
overseas mission boss, re- 
cently took from his files a. 
copy of a policy statement 



that said, in part, that “as a 
matter of policy ” NCC dis- 
approved of staff members 
“reporting to CIA agents or 
entering into any other 'in- 
volvement with the CIA.” 

■ Dr. Stowe, mission execu- 
tive for the United Church 
of Christ, said the statement 
was “circulated to member 
denominations” of ihe'NCC 
but as far as he knows, none 
adopted it. 

Early last month, repre- 
sentatives of nearly a score 
of Protestant and Catholic 
groups carne together at Fa- 
ther Curry’s invitation to ex- 
plore a possible “code of 
ethics”, for missionaries in 
dealing with the CIA. 

Church mission leaders 
queried recently about en- 
counters with the CIA 
were reluctant to talk. But 
conversations confirmed 
that CIA approaches were 
not uncommon. 

The experience of Mis- 
sionary A., appears to be 
typical: 

; Mr. A. had been back in a 
U.S. city about a week when 
he received a phone call, and 
was asked to come down- 
town to “discuss some- 
thing.” 

/ The caller, who said he 
was with “the government,” 
said it had something to do 
with Country X, the Latin 
American nation where Mr. 
and Mrs. A. had served for a 
number of years. 

At the designated address 
downtown, behind an un- 
marked door, Mr. A. was 
ushered into the office of a 
man who said he was -from 
the CIA. 

“As you know, there’s an 
American corporation in 
your community (in Country 
X) and we’re very concerned 
about what’s happening 
down there,” the CIA agent 
began. . * 

The Cl A agent, Mr. A. re? 
called, “had a folder in front 
of him with my name on it, 
and it was quite full. He 
also assured me he was a 
member of my denomina- 
tion and casually mentioned 
the names of former associ- 
ates of mine— ministers here 
in the States.” 

Mr. A said lie refused to 
inform on the people in 
Country X who had been his 
parishoners. 

A few weeks later, the 
family moved to another ♦ 
city. One evening, a woman 
who said she was a CIA 
agent called on Mr. and 
Mrs. A seeking information 
about Country X. She, too, 
was rebuffed. 

John. Marks believes that 


such CIA practices could be 
“stopped in a week” if U.S. 
' church leaders strongly 
spoke out against it. 

Rev. Dr. Eugene Stoek- 
: well, overseas mission head 
of the National Council of 
Churches, disagrees. 

“I don’t think the CIA 
will be that responsive to 
any statement we make,” he 
said. 

Father Curry has raised 
the question of “legislation 
to prohibit the CIA from op- 
erating in a covert way . . . 
so that any contact they 
make must be made public.” 

In the long run, however, 
he believes that the 
“education” of missionaries 
might be more effective. 

“It’s important to know 
what the CIA is doing, to be 
more knowledgable about 
what they are up to” so mis- 
sionaries can be more dis- 
- creet, he said. > * ■ 

In the past* the CIA has 
funded church programs and 
individuals viewed as fur- 
thering U.S. policy. 

One example is the Rev. 
Roger Yekemans, a Belgian 
' sociologist sent by the Jesuit 
General, worldwide head of 
the order, to Chile in 1957 
to help stop the advancing 
Marxist tide of Allende. 

Father Vekemans devel- 
oped a network^ of cultural 
and social agencies aimed at 
strengthening the Christian 
Democratic Party and de- 
stroying the effectiveness 
of the Marxists. 

By 1963, Vekemans* Center 
for the Economic and Social 
Development of Latin Amer- 
ica controlled allocations of 
$25 million a year, he told 
an interviewer. 

Of that amount, $5 million 
‘ came from the International 
Development Foundation, 
an agency revealed in 1967 
to be wholly subsidized by 
the CIA. 

Father Vekemans’ opera- 
tion is detailed in a David E. 
Mutchler’s “The Church as a 
Political Factor 1 in Latin 
America.” 

Although the book was 
published in 1971, an ac- 
count of the CIA funding of 
the Jesuit was largely ig- 
nored until the recent flurry 
of interest in the CIA. 

Thomas Quigley, Latin 
America expert for the U.S. 
Catholic Conference, be- 
lieves that the days of such 
practices are over. 

“I don’t think that kind of 
large funding is around any- 
more,” he said. 

Despite their reluctance 
to talk about their encoun- 
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ters with the CIA, religious 
leaders are keeping a care- 
ful watch on probes into the 
agency. 

" In October, after Presi- 
dent Ford defended covert 
CIA activities in Chile, an- 
gry representatives of 16 
Catholic and Protestant mis- 
sion agencies sent him an 
open letter. 

. Calling his defense of the 
CIA “immoral,” they 
charged that "CIA covert ac- x 
tions in the Third World fre- 
quently support undemoc- 
ratic governments which 
trample on the rights of 
tfyeir own people . . 

“Gangster methods under- 
mine world order and pro- 
mote widespread hatred of 
the United States,” they 
said. 

- Though the ad hoc coali- 
tion of Protestant and Cath- 
-olie mission groups, Father 
Curry said he expected to 
“keep a collective eye” on 
the situation and to remain 
alert for abuses “now that 
we have a new conscious- 
ness of the problem, now 
that we know what the CIA 
is up to.” ■ . r 4 

TRIBUNE, Albuquerque 
12 July 1975 


POST-DISPATCH, 

2U July 1975 


St. Louis 


/ Another example of how the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency op exhaled as a law unto itself has 
come to light , with Vtbe disclosure that the 
Justice Department* and the agency had an 
agreement, dating from 1954, under which the 
CIA could decide for itself when to prosecute 
its employes for wrongdoing. Representative 
Bella Abzug, New York Democrat, has made 
public a letter from the CIA in which the 
agency said that since T954^ifTiad” found 30 


The Law 


‘ exemption of the CIA from the accepted rubric 
that all institutions and individuals are subject 
to the law was a significant step toward 
undermining the democratic system. If one- 
agency- can operate outside the law, why not 
others— all in the name of some supposedly 
valid purpose? . 

Although the Justice Department-CIA agree- 
ment covered only illegal activities by em- 
ployes for their own personal benefit (such as 


cases of alleged illegal activity by its em- embezzlement), the secret status and general- 


ployes, had referred 21 of them for prosecution 
and had dropped nine for fear that prosecution, 
iwould compromise its intelligence sources.. 
(The CIA has also been allowed to intervene 
against' testimony by its agents in civil cases 
for the same reason. 

What this indulgence toward the CIA sug- 
gests is that, when the requirements of 
intelligence are made supreme over the 
requirements of law, the way is cleared for 
corruption of the legal system itself. The 


ly sacrosanct aura enjoyed by the intelligence 
agency obviously tempted it to set aside the 
law in other ways. Its domestic surveillance, 
mail-opening and other acts in violation of its 
charter indicate that the agency considered 
itself above the law. If effective legal checks 
are not imposed on the CIA as a result of the 
current investigations, the organization will be 
left with the potential for destroying all faith in 
the institutions of freedom which its intelli- 
gence operations are supposed to be serving. 


we have a new conscious- atmosphere, they run the risk of 

ness of the problem, now having their activities exposed and 

that we know what the ciA ; facing trouble with the SEC, stock- 

is up t0 * r * holders and angry foreign countries. 

TRIBUNE, Albuquerque H So this country’s inability to keep 

12 July 1975 ' its big mouth shut about legitimate 

— . x'-wv* -v;v 9 - « A and necessary- foreign activities is 

^Exposing the CIA 

fes/v/:. porations as conduits for funds thar sources. '• ~ r->‘- v 

! . finance, certain., intelligence work • -Vc'*i *■. rrxv'i ... . 
v’^yiien the. current ’iyave of probes abroad. • :.\h . Of course none of this is meant to 

intolhe Central Intelligence Agency If all this sounds wicked, one defend the. CIA’s illegal domestic 
(CIA) started, a few sober people should keep in mind that the CIA’s 'spying, which touched off the inves- 
worried about- the unwitting damage main purpose abroad is, to put it -tigations. And .nothing butrevulsion 
that might be done, ' - a - ■ _ bluntly spying. • s , 'is due such CIA “capers” as slipping 

i ..Unfortunately, the worriers - Its a g ents cannot, of course, walk the drug LSD to unsuspecting per 
turned out to be prophetic. Washing- g roun( j w i tb signs saying “I am a sons to learnits effects, an ugly 
ton’s new game of leak and tell.. ciA spy.” They need covers, and not practice that preceded the suicide 
about the -CIA is harming the na- ail 0 f them can be fobbed off as, say, of a- civilian research official in 
tion’s intelligence-gathering ability-: cu itural attaches at the nearest UA 1953. - - 

and foreign policy. . . embassy. -■ - v SgiA ii The persons responsible for tne 

a; A good example of this was the . agency’s violations of its charter 

p’remature disclosure that a CIA tVg Ashland and other American and the law must be brought to ac 
salvage vessel had recovered part corp0 rations have — patriotically, count. Steps must be taken to pro- 
of a Soviet missile-firing submarine we hired CIA agents to vent any recurrence. 

that had sunk to the bottom of the provide t h em With covers and have : But this country should be mature 

Pacific Ocean. — g een reimbursed by the. agency for enough to reform the CiA without 

. The story made titillating reading.. thg sa i aries pa ^ t0 t h e operatives, buining it — by blowing its secrets, 
But, more important, it greatly -whether corporations will contin- exposing its techniques and endan 
complicated the CIA’s plan to go ug tQ cooperate with the CIA is in gering its agents. So far our per 
back and fish up the rest of the gome doubt _ In Washington’s leaky iqrn^mcehas no^been encouraging, 
submarine, which held valuable mil- . . 

itary secrets/ ' WASHINGTONIAN 

>Nowc6raes the Securities and AUGUST 1975 ..... 

Exchange Commission (SEC) to deal : » Major publishers backed away from ! backs, but the publisher decided there 

ahard blow to the CIA, an odd thing, (he temptation to publish “instant paper- wasn 1 enough theie. The CIA report 
for a fellow government agency to backs” based on the Rockefeller Com- .was incomplete since it lacked he assas- 

•do- ™ T/- .-.;.vv ^ mission’s report on the CIA. A spokes- smauon stub, =D.ck,nson added It 

°®The SEC W and let become pub- - woman for Bantam Books said the deci- d.dn t seen, strong enough to be marketa- 
lic an admission by Ashland Oil Inc. sinn not to publish was “arduous. We We. That judgment has been borne on 
that it had accepted nearly $100,000 wanted to make sure there was public ^oTfic/’rtdUom GPoTasMld'or 
from the CIA and acted as a cover. dis.rSmed only .6,000 Copies of the re- 

for secret OA.- activities for about. 8 *>„ wj|Ham Dickinson> head of ,hS port at $2.85, compared to 70,000 espies 

;S^uit:theCLAhashadt^ ^^S^umeS^S 

i-^ e? A^rovedFor RelJ^l2dfllf/06W)6'8 <)f/<-RBP^7'-01J432Ro6bW^8ftKf- t 3 t - 
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itary secrets/ . * . * 

> Now cbmes the Securities and 
Exchange Commission (SEC) to deal ; 
ahard blow to the CIA, an odd thing, 
for a fellow government agency to 
dO: , •: ■>' ' :*? : ' i ^ 

:>/The SEC got and let become pub- 
lic an admission by Ashland Oil Inc. 
that it had accepted nearly $100,000 
from the CIA and acted as a cover 
for secret CIA activities for about 
five years. vi.w-rJ/.- . . ’ ^ S 

, As a result, the CIA has had to 


! hacks, but the publisher decided “there 
wasn’t enough there.’* “The CIA report 
Was incomplete since it lacked the assas- 
sination stuff,” -Dickinson added, “It 
didn’t seem strong enough to be marketa- 
ble.” That judgment has been borne out 
by sales records of the Government Print- 
ing Office’s edition: GPO has sold or 
distributed only 16,000 copies of the re- 
port at $2.85, compared to 70,000 copies 
of the Presidential transcripts and 128,000 
copies of certain volumes of the Warren 


.-nj, 

/Ld 
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^gagged 

3y DOUG PORTER AND 

Margaret van houten , 

WASHINGTON. D.C.-Formerly a hi°h| 
?*"* official in the CentraL Intelligence' 
Agency. Victor Marchetti has emerged as 
one c tts leading critics. Since leaving the 
asonjy m ISS9, he has written ‘The Rope 
. ncer. a fictionalized account of life with- 


jLtTlf assassinat 'on; you know-all. 
these atrr^ ° n my chara c:er. All of i 
anpthec ' bacW,red for one reason or! 

In one instance they sent GenerafcSsn^ 
mar, (who was then deputy director of the 
CIA) to my publisher, Knopf, to sav that the 1 
reas™ 1 was wr-ting "CIA and the Cult of 
Intelligence” was that I was bitter about not 
having gotten a position that I was after 
Wey sent a marine to do an intelligence 
ficers job and got exactly what th*y 


* fictionalized account of U£e with- J ^-ed. The du^V^L ^ 
c; a L ' 11(1 oo-authored. with former -' op and told them Instead that I had 

S th?STn rf iaI John Marks - "a* ' r 1 fte CiA 1 not SSI £b 

JL r ^ ?f ; nteI1, gence.” a comprehen- made the book even more attr^iii 


i .. . ‘ . • Junn Maries. "CIA 

a-d the Cult of Intelligence.” a comprehen- 
sive overview of that agency's activities '■ 
Through a long series of court battles, the ' 
UA managed to have portions of his second 
W>o<v censored prior to publication. Victor 
•Varanetti now lives under a permanent, 
injunction prohibiting him from writing or 
saving anything “fact, fiction, or otherwise” 
cosut intelligence without prior approval of 
~e Central Intelligence Agency. Despite 

- n f!r e f 1 ^ ctions - which the Supreme Court 
upheld last week, he has maintained an 
-cbve roie as a critic of intelligence opera- 

Sfr'? °" Cam?uses throughout the 
tmted States during the last year 

In September of last year. Marchetti. 

• ve o Great Britain and met with 
former CIA case officer Philip Agee, yet 
another spy who has chosen to lift the veil of 

f^ y f S ^l Ur ‘ ding inteIli 2 £r *e operations. 
A 0 ee * forthccmiig book, "Inside The Com- 1 
party: CIA Dairy” (which may soon be 1 
re.eased in the United States by Stonehill 1 
Publishers) is already a best-seller in Can- 
ada and Europe. Director of Central In- 
telligence William Colby has threatened to C 
bnng criminal charges against Agee ap- : 
parently because of the content and acaira- ( 
^y of the book ’s descriptions of covert activi- 
ties m Latin America. 

Although these men have different ap- a 
Koacnes to the problem, both agree that the 0 
CIA's secret intervention into the affairs o' 1 
other nations must end. Marchetti. through r 
his wnting and speaking, hopes to win public n 

SUDDOrt fnr n rYirrmmVi^-^ • . . _ . 


nupes to wm public — * 

support for a comprehensive review of CIA • • 1 was 

in the congressional arena. Agee, on the.' they were 
other hand, feels that abolition of the CIA is >' , itstra ‘g ht 
the only viable solution. ; discredit r 

Currently Victor Marchetti Is writing ' ,Iiveir 
what ^he calls a “fictionalized history of the-' . dlurch - n 
CIA,” cognizant that his next book may be ever ythi,is 
the first work of fiction ever to be censored the CIA - ' 
for National Secunty reasons. • while the ‘ 

In the following interview. Victor Mar- i with you Is 
chetti expounds (within the limits of his court . LateIy - 
order) on recent happenings concerning the ; eames des 
QA, Philip Agee, and what the future may exam P ,e . > 
hold for himself and his former colleagues and visited 
What do you know or suspect > as hap- m 15 1111 nul 

pened to you since you started to speak out m my mir 

about the CIA’s activities? suddenly b 

WeU. they went through the usual routine ' n,en 11131 n 

A DOrlnv IchA 


• n ^ 1 de the h** even more attractive to 

• the publisher. 

he ■ TTiey also spread all kinds of Demons! 
nd mmors about me to the press. Once report- ■ 
or era had a chance to meet me they found out . 
nt. that these rumors were not true. j 

or Then they went through a period where * 

qy- '? J° discredit me by entrapment, 
of «*; y tried putting, various odd people in 
te . tc,lch «*■ V I would have had anything 

rt “ d0 lhem - it would have been indica- 

n Sve 6f a ' willingness- to deaf with a foreim 
i- j™'’ 91- ' 1 1,3(3 offsrs from people to go to 
e I: once. .Germany, and other places, i had.; 

offers from people for other assistance, but I 
j simply turned these over to the director o f 

, security at the CTA. 

t I always found it rather interesting (be - ! 
f cause I thought these were put up jobs) that • 
he. was more concerned with calming m- ■ 

. down than finding out the details of these, 

, offers. This made me think that he knew all 
about the offers. 

Is this Angleton you’re talkn.q-zb^ti’* ' ; 
No, the director of security w^.KawardJ 
ftbome^ Finally after, a.najst^o f these 1 
approaches. I got aonoyed and turned them" 
over to the FBI. That’s when they stepped. ; . 
What else has happened? • 

They were following me around; they’ve ; 
admitted to that. They’ve also admitted to 
other forms of spying, the full extent of which j 
I’m unsure. I think my phone was tapped. 

I m quite sure that I had a mail cover, and I 
may have been burglarized. 

, I was playing it straight, and natural! y 
tfiey were left with no other choice but to play 
it straight themselves, because they couldn’t 
discredit me. 

• I live in the same house. I 20 to the same 
! church, my kids go- to the same school, 
everything’s the same as when I worked for 
the CIA. When you do it that way. after a 
while the spooks have no choice hut to deal 
with you legally and deal with the issues. 

Lately, they seem to be playing little 
games designed to draw me back in. For 
example, in September I went to England 
and visited with Philip Agee. I got a passport 
in 15 minutes— which raised some questions 
in my mind as to how influential I had 
suddenly become in the State department. 

Then that nighty along comes a. guy from the 
agency who asks me to pick up— i e. , steal— a J 



copy of Agee* manuscript while I'm over 
Well, I 'knew that they had to have Agee's 

S^h Pt ',h Md h ' m that 1 COU,d ' 1 ’ t uader - 

22 y y didn,t have roanu 

senpt, since, according to the affidavits the 

CIA submitted m court on my case, they had 

copy of my book outline the dav before I 

I told him that 

- Z J CS, l Steal 3 Copy cf my 

the day before I write it. you cer 
tainly must be able to get a copy of a 
manuscript that's been floats 

around New York.' Washington and 

London, i have since learned that 
fey were trying to make it appear 
tnm they were drawing me back in 
trying to discredit me. 

. ,jel s ta!k about the disclosures 
tne Post and the Tines about Anq - 
leton. What are the implications ' 
n:s being fired? 

1 think that Angleton got canned 
• basically because- he was a Helms 
man^ He's really the last of the old 
breed m the agency; the last of ih 
blue bloods. He was not a blue blood ■ 
tn the truest sense of the word-his 
mother was Mexican and his middle j 
name is Jesus-but he was a blue 
b.ood in every other wav He's a 
different breed of cat than ihe Colbys 
«tto are less aristocratic, less at 
home at the Ri ve Gauche and the 
, Georgetown cocktail circuit 
. I Also. Angleton was in that job for 
so long that he knows where all the 
f bodies are buried. It's like Stalin 
getting rid of his KGB chiefs period!- 
cally. 

Wat you’ve been seeing is a 
reflection of internal bureaucratic 
gutter fighting, as well as the fact 
that they knew that the domestic 
thing w as breaking an d somebody 
hsd to be made a scapegoat for it. 
backfired because Angleton 
t can t take the rap for it all. Security 
jean take some of it. but the real 
finger points to Seymore Russell’s 
i Domestic Operations Division I 
mow known as the Foreign Re- 
sources Division) That's where the ' 
action was. . 1 

.u " y ' ley can ’I ta ke the risk of just ■ 
t— -owing Angleton to the wolves be- j 
cause he knows too much, so thev ; 
pulied the old trick of bouncing him • 
and then hiring him back as a con- 
witanl. Apparently he's going to be ! 
there for a. couple of years writing ' 
bis memoirs as part of the secret 
history of the CIA. This way he'll be • 
abie to get it all out of his system- : 
say everything he thinks happened i 
and wny. And it’s ali classified infor- 
mation. 

Do you think that the domestic 
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spying scandal was exaggerated by 
the media? 

No. I think that there’s more to 
come. I think that there’s lots more, 
in several different areas. Some of it 
is the already disclaimed illegal do- 
mestic internal security type opera- 
tions which they were forbidden to 
carry out. A lot of it is going to be 
Internal operations that related to 
other activities, some of it embar- 
rassing, maybe too much of- it. Some 
of it is probably going to turn out to 
be conuption. Playing games in the 
stock market, buying and selling 
proprietaries in dirty deals and 
sw eetheart deals. If somebody really 
takes a look at some of those pro- 
prietaries like Air America, South- 
ern Afir Transport. Interm ountaln 
Aviation . . . and really goes over 
the money that has been poured in, 
the money that was made, and the 
benefits that were accrued by CIA, j 
the agency will have one hell .of a j 
time convincing some senators that j 
these were really necessary and Ie-j 
gitimate cover activities. And they: 
can get into things like-people buying | 
wheat futures because they are able j 
to anticipate good and bad -crops via ’ 
the use of satellite coverage. • j 

Corruption can take many forms. ■ 
For example, looking the other way 
in dope dealings, being a party to j 
dope dealings, because there was a j 
political goal that transcended the • 
illegal goal. No doubt, there's been ■ 
dealings with Mafia types, and more, j 
One thing that the CIA C2n‘t alibi is ! 
corruption. j 

mere s going to oe something j 
else that going to come out. that the 
CIA has been infiltrated bv the 
; KGB. ’ 

! Really? Wasn't it Angleton' s job to j 
'■ stop that? ! 

Yes. And if Angleton was as good 
as everybody says he was. then it 
does not follow that the agency was 
never penetrated. If the agency was 
never penetrated, you did not need a 
James Angleton. • 

Angleton, if he were willing to 
talk, would have some very interest-'; 
ing stories to tell. The same thing 
goes for the Director of Security,! 
Howard Osborne, and for the in-] 
spector generals of the past I think; 
that this is what the -agency is really! 
afraid of. They’re not afraid of being 
exposed for having run operations in 
Chile — that’s the kind of. thing the 
agency can live with. They can say 
that they had directions from on high 
and that these are the risks of the 
game. But when you get to the point 
that the CIA was probably penetrat- 
ed. this removes their last defense, 
which is: ‘"Don’t question us. we 
know what we’re doing. Trust us. We 
are honorable men." This means 


Do you think that they were pene - j 
trated to the point where there was j 
an adverse effect on their work ? j 

Yes. You see, it’s going to turn out 
that certain defectors for example, 
"who were palmed off on the Ameri- 
can people as a great coup, were in 
effect a deception. 

I think it may turn out that there 
were senior or high-ranking officers 
in the agency who showed very bad 
judgment at a minimum, or perhaps 
had more sinister motives for some 
of the actions they took. 

Year first book , “The Rope 
Dancer .” was about KGB per.etra- 
\twn of the CIA. How did the agency 
\reacttoit? > 

; A couple of agency people ■told 
reporters that they knew why I wrote 
“The Rcpe Dancer”* and that they 
knew the case I'm really talking 
about. If you could read the secret 
depositions (from the CIA’s efforts to 
: censor “CIA And The Cult Of In- ! 
telligence”), one of the surprises! 
that you’d get is that they seem more j 
angry* with the* fact that I wrote j 
“Hie Rope Dancer” than they were 
s with the fact that I was planning to~ 

* write “CIA. and the Cult of Intelli- 
gence.” To use the agency’s own 
i words on them: “If you have nothing 
to hide, then .there’s no reason why 
[you should be angry if we’re check-1 
ing in on you.” ! 

! Getting back to the Soviets, what 
| doyou think about the submarine the 
j agency tried to recover last sum- 
f mer? j 

j Project Jennifer was a put up job. 

S I think the CIA leaked that story. 
They've been getting so much bad 
publicity, and if you’ll notice — 
Colby’s a very clever man— all of the 
bad publicity that the agency has; 
been getting is really focused on 
Richard Heims. The finger always 
points to Helms, which makes me 
very' uncomfortable, because you 
know* Colby hasjsuch a shady back- 
ground. He spent practically all his : 
time in the Far East and as head of 
the Far East Division, which was one 
of the dirtiest divisions in the whole 
agency. The whole Indochina thing. 
Indonesia, Korea, the Philippines, 
and Burma, came out of that divi- 
sion. 

Yet everybody keeps saying what 
a nice straight guy Colby is. Finally 
things get too bad. and the CIA’s got 
themselves an investigation on top of 
everything else. Helms’s friends 
around town are mighty pissed off at 
Colby, and Helms has some mighty 
powerful friends. Hie word comes 
from the administration that they’re 
getting fed up with Colby because he 
didn’t handle things too well. 

Then, all of a sudden, along 
comes Project Jennifer. If it turns 


that they haven't come proved ! l (2IAfeRDP77; 

blamed on Jlelms. But. if it turns out, j 7 


to be a great coup (which is the way! 
most people are interpreting it). j 
regardless of how much they got out 
of it. Colby can' take credit for it, 
even though Helms probably started 
it. 

The Soviets knew about Jennifer . 
didn't they? 

I agree with Mel Laird when he 
says that within days, if not hours, of 
when we -were snooping around out 
there, that they knew what was going 
on. I think that it will turn out that 
the CIA didn’t get very much ou£-cf 
Jennifer— 10 bodies probably. They 
might have been iucky enough to 
have gotten a nuclear wa/head from 
•a torpedo, and maybe a soggy old 
code-book, but they didn’t get what 
they were really after: missile war- 
heads and code machines. 

I think this is why there is static 
from the Pentagon. Tne navy guys 
are saying that the op was a flop. 

What do you think the impact of 
Philip Agee's “ Inside The CompGny: 
CIA Diary ” will be? 

' Well, I think that the most impor- 
tant impact his book Is going to have 
is if it isn’t published here. That will 
prove beyond any doubt why fanatics 
like Bill Colby want to prevent publi- 
cation of information on the agency 
in this country- Now that book has 
already been published in several 
hundred thousand copies in En- 
glish— it’s available in Canada, Eng- 
land, and various other places. Any- 
one who wants to read it has already 
read it. If Brezhnev wants to-read it, 
he can. If Mao Tse-tung wants to 
read it, he can, too. Who in hell is; 
Colby trying to keep the information! 
from? The American people! Prov-J 
ing absolutely the charge that I and, 
others have made over and over 
again: the basic reason for secrecy 
is not to keep the enemy, or opposi- 
tion, from knowing what you’re 
doing— but to keep the American 
people from knowing what you’re 
doing, so that they can neither pass 
judgment nor interfere with your 
actions. In other words, to avoid 
accountability. Also an ignorant and 
misinformed public is a gullible and 
easily manipulated public. 

What about the charge that Phil 
Agee is a traitor? 

1 don’t consider him a iraxUiSr ai* 
all. I think he’s basically a loyal, 
patriotic American. But his loyalty 
and patriotism runs to the American 
nation, to the American people, not 
to the powerful interests that control 
government— big labor, big busi- 
ness, and so on. He is in essence 
doing nothing more than what an I. 

F. Stone, or a Carey McWilliams, 
and a lot of other critics of the 
system do. But they work within the 
system. Agee has made what l feel. 
■&O432R00t) 1^03700 0^8g Ihis 
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| outside of the country. 

The facts in Agee’s book really 
aren’t that sensitive. They’re only 
sensitive in our own minds. And 
... that’s because the CIA and the U.S. 
government have done such a great 
job cf propagandizing us over the 
•years. They’ve kept the people igno-. 
rant through excessive secrecy on 
one hand, and a lot of disinformation, 
on the other. This combination has 
made for a gullible U.S. public. 

I do not believe any of the CIA’s 
allegations that Agee’s a Cuban 
agent or a KGB agent. I think these 
are simple, crude attempts to dis- 
credit him. I read it in Newsweek 
magazine, which I think the 
American public should know is a 
CIA groupie magazine. Mel Elfin, 
ihe Washington bureau chief, makes 
no bones about the fact that he’s a 
fan" of the CIA He used to consider 
himself a confidant of Richard 
Helms, I'm sure he feels the same 
way about Bill Colby, you’ll notice 
that Newsweek is always the first of 
the leading news magazines to write 
something good about the CIA. They 
have at least one reporter on their 
staff in Washington who’s an ex-CIA 
i man. This .man claims to have left 
the agency back in the mid-’50s. One 
time I confronted him and told hum I 
* thought I’d met him in Ethiopia after 
he was supposed to have left the 
agency. He then said that he'd had 
nothing to do with the agency since 
the mid-’60s. ' 

Did you learn anything from 
reading Philip Agee's book? . 

1 found it to be an enlightened and 
very accurate description of life in 
the field. 1 went through some* of the ! 
same training he went through and I i 
1 got kind of a nostalgic feeling as I ; 
read about the fun and games at 
■ ' Ca m p No wh ere,” i.e.. Camp Peary 
near Williamsburg. Virginia. 

However. I think that there is 
something missing in the book that 
perhaps only a professional’ would 
notice or appreciate. I think there is 
a sequel to be written, his own story. 

It might not be as salable, but I think 
it would be more interesting from a 
point of view of : What kind of people 
join CIA? Why do they do it? Stick 
with it? Why in some cases do they j 
get turned off. and ultimately, why in j 
a very few instances decide they 
have to do something about it?” 

I'm a Catholic. I understand what 

■ Phil was trying to do in his book . This 
was his sincere act of contrition and 
complete confession that every 
Catholic has to make before he dies 

■ so that he at least has a chance to go 

to heaven without a mortal sin on his 
soul. 

Is there anything in Phil's book 
that was censored from your book ? 

There may have been a few minor 
things, but nothing l can think of 
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offhand. One of the reasons I think 

his book is sincere (and that he is 
straight) is that he gives the CIA 
credit for certain successes that are 
based solely on what he heard in. 
training: clandestine services, inter- 
nal propaganda. 

Did the publication of Phil's beak 
cause the C/A any red damage ? 

Ch. ! think that some people - 
under State Department cover had to i 
be moved around, but they’re eas : 
ily identifiable anyhow. As for 
certain powerful ones who have risen 
to high positions like (Mexican Pres- 
ident) Echeverria. well, he’s a pow- 
erful politician and will be able to 
find a way to squirm off the hook. 

Have you read anything by the< 
CIA arguing with the issues or the 
facts in Agee’s book? No. you have . 
not. You've heard them call him a^ 
Communist agent, an unwitting 
agent, a traitor, a fool, a drunk, a I 
womanizer, a man who’s bringing : 
harm to innocent individuals, but at j 
no time have they challenged any of j 
the facts that he has raised. I think j 
Agee can sleep with a clear con-j 
* science at night, which is more than I 
tan say for 1 Bill Colby. ' 

; What about ihe future of the 
CIA? 

One thing that T am very con- 
cerned^ about is that the CIA is going 
underground and has been going 
underground for quite some time. I 
think, the agency crossed over that 
line’ which most intelligence agen- 
cies eventually come to, and began 
to take on a life of its own years ago. , 
They began reaching the conclusion ; 
during the ’60s that the service is 
more important than anything else. 
That is, the service will survive— 
presidents, administrations, and 
Congresses come and go — but the 
sendee goes on. 

I think they are moving into all 
kinds of • things— drugs, crime, 
terror. And with the help of big 
business, big labor, and their other 
friends. It gets very complex; 
strange bedfeliows are being made. 
It is going to be more and tnore 
difficult to determine over the years. 
When you get these guys playing 
around with booby traps and un- 
marked ammunition and stuff like 
that, there’s just no solution to jt # 
except revolution. 

Do you think that -'CIA and the 
Cult of Intelligence ” and CIA 
Dairy'* will encourage others to 
speak out? . 

I would hope so, but I don’t think 
so. My hope^when I started out was 
that I v/ould be the first olive out of 
! the -bottle, and that’s always the 

hardest one. Phil came out a couple 
of years after me, but he did it under 
much different circumstances. I’m 
quite disappointed that other people 
j haven’t come forward. J-~ : ' , 

| What has happened instead is. that 

13 w;e hayc seep a bevy pf pro-CIA 
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books of various sorts. We ve seen 
people like. Miles Copeland. Harry 
Rositzke, Howard Roman, Ray 
] Cline, and John Barron writing 
| books that are big defenses of the 
i CIA. “KGB,” by Barron, is garbage, 
i He has a lot ox bullshit in there that 
was fed to him by Ray Cline and other 
CIA people. If I had written that 
stuff in my boGk, the CIA w’ould have 
cut it out. 

The amazing thing about these 
books though, is that they haven't 
taken with the American public. The 
public instinctively recognizes them 
for what they are. 

What is your reaction to the Su- 
preme Court decision? 

I was initially disappointed and 
angry that they are still .using 
controls over me. I’m just an ordi- 
nary guy- with no big* secret s to 
reveal and I feel like I’m the victim 
of some very selective prosecution. I 
really believed that the Supreme 
Court would hear the case and see 
that the CIA’s injunction against me 
was a violation of my First Amend- 
ment rights. But after I cooled off 
awhile I began to : feel that maybe the 
Court’s refusal to hear my case was 
a good thing. Hearing the case would 1 
have given the cor .-rvatives on the 1 
Court a chance to concretize the law ■ 
and nail me to the cross as well as 
stepping others from speaking out. 

; On the other hand, I don’t-know if the 
j liberals on the Court were smart 
j enough to realize that their position 
was weak and that it was the wrong 
time to hear a case like this. 

How is the decision affecting you 
personally? 

I’m not ^discouraged. I see 
changes in people’s attitudes. Sen- 
ators who wouldn’t talk to me four 
years ago are now seeking me out; 
Tom Braden, who has violently crit- 
icized and disagreed with me is now 
writing articles that agree with what 
'I’ve been saying all along. While the 
CIA has won this battle, they’re 
losing the war. 

What is your next legal step? 

First we appeal the Supreme 
Court’s decision not to hear the case. 
We’re not too optimistic on that 
score. Then we’ll go back to district 
court in Virginia and take it item by . 
item to show that the information' 
(suppressed in my book) is either not 
classified, incorrectly classified, or 
already in the public domain. I’m 
also thinking of initiating a separate 
legal proceeding against the agency 
for the spying that was done against, 
me. In the final analysis, no matter 
how frustrated -I get, the fact that 
the CIA still has a gag on me, still 
wants to review everything I write, 
and has me followed around to 
my lectures and wherever else I go, 
lends more credence to my allega- 
tions and gives me a sense of satis- 
faction. Q 
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BY ROBERT L. JACKSON 

Times Staff Writer 


■- WASHINGTON' — The head of the f^SSfJt,'SSS&' »«■»«»„»- 

Central Intelligence Agency has told New Orleans and Honolulu. ' Colby said there was r 

Congressmen that many letters g ut oolby told Wilson's subcom- any President knew ab 

opened by the CIA actually had been m ittee that the CIA also examined oDenines although thre 

opened surreptiously already by mail between the United States and 

Communist agents in them own court- Cuba that was delayed in Miami from general were briefed on 

■trie®- April 24 to 28, 1961. That was shortly year period. 

1 . In secret testimony providing new after the CIA . sponsore d Bay of Pigs * 

details on the CIA's 20-year mail- invasion had ended in disaster. Pledging that illegal : 

opening project. Director William E. ,. The mail was made ava j]able b y would never occur Wi 

Colby also said that the agency sroau the Miami p 0Stai ins pe ctor who the congressmen: "We 

Surveillance was .not limited to the transported the mail sacks from the that we e arc Koinf , t o n 

hM airport to the downtown Miami P ost 1 can intelligence service, 

.countries he . had previously men- office annex," Colby said. one pursuant to Americ; 

.tioned. . • • '• He said 140 items were photo- , . 

■ He said .mail from North Vietnam —phed, including envelopes and let- / ' At th J same time he 

and Cuba and other Latin American tWsnnpnnd hv a CIA officer P lam such a P r0 S r£ 

countriesalsowasopened. , ‘ToIbysaidtLt iniome respects the ' opedin 1954 4 

His disclosures were contained m a - vast mail surV eillance program, ' 1 thmk .agam you ha 

6o-page transcript of closed-door tes- which he termed "improper," expand- ' ‘ he dl "f[ ence . , ln the 

timony given last wees to a House- d beyond the supervision of CIA of- frankl y- he said - 

postal affairs subcommittee headed .... — : ’ ' "The times of chatlen 

by Rep. Charles H. Wilson ©-Calif.}. f,c ' als ; „ Pranoisco oro- of ' Go out and do the - 

Transcripts were distributed, to sub- Discussing the San Francisco pro . - 

committee members Wednesday and gram, which focused on mail an lving t that time Ar 

a copy was obtained by The Tim^s. from mainland China, Colby noted, . measure there 

Coib y said a ^nts applied chemicals \ ^ ^^ 0 ^SrWMn S asked..him [ (that) happened that rv 

•to many foreign letters to determine t wb v tparently were improper. 

. if the writers had sent secret, hard-; ■ a * . a ih , it q '■ Parts xifthe transcript 

.... T - * : ' I suspect it was just that it was leted by tbe cia to pro 

to-detect messages. In the process, • there and they decided to look at it,” material. But Rep. Willi 

■the CIA discovered that other chemi- - : Colby replied. "There is a "bureaucrat- head ^ D . Mich y said at Qr 

cals had been used-signs that the ic momentum that grows on these ’ -certainly I must con 

161161*3 had been studied before. things, and I think that is where y j h aven > t heard an 

"Many of the letters opened by CIA ' some of our trouble comes from." r t h at ) would be harmful 

had been opened before, presumably - As part 0 f the New York-based the world knew of it” 

m the. Communist countries of ori-' operation, Colby said, the CIA *’exa-. 

.gin/’ he testified. v 

Colby added Miami to the list of 
.cities where the CIA once had inter- «' 
cepted mail. He also provided figures ' 

for the first time on mail between the ■ LONDON TIMES 

•United States and mainland China 29 July 1975 

that was examined in San Francisco. • ‘ # # . ^ 

IXTH? K P S 'Sn S Exiled Chile general to 

S.'S” ° na, " s ‘The New York Times’ 

r The mail intercept program, which _ ■ ... . r».- Aiir>nrip’c 

tkaHA ©r' Prom Florencia Varas pi event Dt AJlendes 

the CIA abandoned m 19/o. principal- Santiago July 28 • to the presidency. 

Iy took place in a restricted building General' Roberto Viaux, of the failed and General 

at New York’s Kennedy International , Chilean Army, now living in '■.■as shm dead 

J • exile m Paraguay, is to sue The Confirming mat he 

Airport. : New York Times for “false The New York Tima 

Colby testifed that a veteran postal accusations ” The newspaper Viaux declared : “ J 

worker who carried mail sacks into a had alleged that General Viaux must be told about this 

room where CIA agents worked was and others implicated ill the which only affected 

„ avenn nuvrl, Kt, 1970 Schneider case were under and where there was 

paid a $500 Christmas bonus by the contract with the Central aid whatsoever. 

CIA for six successive years. Intelligence Agency (CIA) to “ If I had any cc 

“This was an improper act by the prevent Dr Alleude becoming was with the leadei 

agency," Colby testified. He added, President of Chile. ?u es r" H^' V n 

■however that the postal employe- Allende ' was 0 'e S |e«ed lw 'a foreign intervention 

identified as Peter McAuley, now re- minority vote in 1970. At that country’s politics. I a 

tired — "was never told that CIA ac- time. General Viaux, and a group sale. If one has an ide; 

tually opened the mail." „ of civilians arranged to kidnap not need money. 

• "Rfvaijse of his diligent service and * General Rene Schneider, Com- General Viaux 01 ig 

because Of ms diligent service ana mander-in-Chief of the Army, given 20 years in jai 

support to the project,, the agency thinking rhat the armed forces was reduced later to 

since 1967 gave him a $500 Christmas would then take over power and three years and five y 

bonus totaling $3,000," Colby said. — — 

The Rockefeller commission, in its 
report on CIA activities last month, 
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* mined some ’ mail between North 
Vietnam and the U.S. and other mail 
; which flowed through the Soviet 
Union to the U.S." 

\ Aside from Cuba, he said, the agen- 
cy had opened mail "dealing with La- 
tin America and various countries 
there." But he did not elaborate on 
this aspect, saying that mail surveil- 
lance had mainly involved the Soviet 
Union and China. v 

• Colby said there was no record that 
any President knew about the mail 
openings, although three postmasters 
general were briefed on it over a 20- 
jear period. „ 

Pledging that illegal .mail-openings 
would never occur again, Colby told 
the congressmen: "We are resolved 
that we are going to run an Ameri- 
; can intelligence service, which means 
one pursuant to American laws." 

, ‘ At the same time he sought to ex- 

■ plain why such a program had devel- 
oped in 1954. 

■ "I think .again you have to look at 

the difference in the times, quite 
frankly," he said, ' 

"The times of challenge, the times 
of ’Go out and do the job and meet 
"the threat* and so forth were very in- 
tense at that time.. And with that 
‘kind of pressure there were things 
i (that) happened that now quite ap- 
parently were improper. . 
v Parts'of the transcript had been de- 
leted by the CIA to protect sensitive 
material. But Rep. William M. Brod- 
,head (D-Mich.) said at one point: 

, "Certainly I must confess, Mr. Col- 
by, I haven't heard anything today 
(that) would be harmful to anyone-i£~~ 
the world knew of it " ■ \ 


mes 


From Florencia Varas 
Santiago, July 28 

General Roberto Viaux, of the 
Chilean Army, now living in 
exile in Paraguay, is to sue The 
New York Times for “ false 
! accusations The newspaper 


prevent Dr Allende’s accession 
to the presidency. The plot 
failed and General Schneider 
was shot dead. 

Confirming that he will sue 
The New York Times, General 
Viaux declared : “ The truth 


had alleged that General Viaux must be told about this problem, 
and others implicated in the which only affected Chileans, 
1S70 Schneider case were under and where there was no foreign 
contract with the Central aid whatsoever. 1 

Intelligence Agency (CIA) to “ If r had any contacts it 
prevent Dr Alleude becoming was with the leaders of the j 


1S70 Schneider case were under 
contract with the Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA) to 
prevent Dr Alleude becoming 
President of Chile, 

The plan was organized after 
Dr Allende was elected by a 
minority vote in 1970. At that 


armed forces in active service at 
that time. I do not accept 
foreign intervention in my 
country’s politics. I am not for 


rime. General Viaux, and a group sale. If one has an ideal one does 
of civilians arranged to kidnap not need money.” .... 


General Rene Schneider, Com- 
ma nder-in-C hi ef of the Army, 
thinking that the armed forces 
I would then take over power and 


General Viaux originally was 
given 20 years in jail, but this 
was reduced later to a term of 
three years and five years' exile. 
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By Jack Anderson 
and Les Whitten 

tm The man who stopped the CIA 
from tampering with the mails,! 
it is now alleged, actually 
helped the CIA cover up the il- 
legal operation and misled Con- 
gress in the bargain. 

He is William Cotter, the chief 
postal inspector, who first be- 
gan dealing with the Post Office 
in the 1950s as a Cl A agent open- 
ing other people’s mail. 

. After he was put in charge of 
enforcing the postal laws in 
1969, he allegedly promised a 
CIA officer that he wouldn’t in- 
terfere with the illegal mail 
openings without first consult- 
ingtheCIA. 

True to his promise, he never 
told his postal superiors about 
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CTS ILLEGAL 


Justice Department Aides’ 
View Reported 1 on Opening 
and Photographing Mail 


By JOHN M. CREWDSON 

* Special to The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 3— Jus- 
tice Department lawyers look- 
ing into possible wrongdoing' 
by the Central Intelligence 
Agency have concluded that 
agency employes, acted illegally 
in opening and photographing 
mail in transit between the 
United States and Communist 
countries, according to well- 
placed department officials. 

The officials’ assertion is the 
first report that the department 
panel set, up to examine . the 
range of the C.I.A.’s domestic 
activities, as well as its alleged 
involvement in foreign assas- 
sination plots, ras reached a 
determination of illegality of 
any of the agency's operations 
that have been questioned. 

One of the officials, all of 
whom asked not to be identi- 
fied, said a principal problem 
faced by the panel, which is 
composed of about a dozen 
Justice Department lawyers, is 
that the Federal statute of lim- 
itations, normally five years in 
most felony cases, had nullified 
prosecution against many of 
the agency’s activities in the 
•‘nineteen fifties and nineteen 
{sixties. 

I He said, however, that such 
iwas not the case with the 
! C.I.A.’s mail-opening opera-; 


the mail-opening project. But 
when the heat was on, Cotter 
asked the CIA to clear the oper- 
ation with his postal bosses. The 
CIA refused, so Cotter belatedly 
stopped the mail openings to 
save his own skin. f 

These charges have been 
made by Hep:. Charles H. Wilson 
(D-Calif.) in a private letter to 
! Postmaster General Benjamin 
iF. Bailar. Wilson, whose sub- 
committee has been investigat- 
ing the mail-opening scandal, 
asked Bailar to fire Cotter. 

In calling for Cotter’s re- 
moval, Wilson charged that “his 
dedication is first and foremost 
to the CIA, not the Postal Serv- 
ice.” 

Colter also misinformed Con- 
gress, according to Wilson, 
about his knowledge of the mail 


openings. The chief inspector 
swore he had "no official aware- 
ness” of the mail surveillance 
since he left the CIA project in 
December, 1955. “The Rockefel- 
ler report reveals that this as- 
sertion is false,” Wilson wrote, 
j. He told the Postmaster Gen- 
'eral bluntly that “the contradic-.' 
tions in Mr. Cotter’s testimony 
should be of some concern to 
you.” 

Wilson noted that Cotter con- 
tinued to conceal the mail open- 
ings even after he had received 
inquiries “from American sci- 
entists.” Not until 1973, nearly 
four years after he became the 
chief inspector, did he halt the. 
illegal operation. 

Cotter is on vacation and 
could not be reached for com-1 


. :ment. 

Footnote: Cotter is now pursu- 
ing a marginal mail-opening 
case with uncharacteristic zeal. 
This involves a reporter, how- 
j ever, rather than the CIA. 

I Brian Kanzaki recently wrote 
j in the Queens College; N.Y., 
I newspaper that a student leader 
allegedly had used student 
funds to make personal, 
longdistance phone calls; The 
student leader charged that the 
story was based on phone rec- 
ords illegally obtained from her 
mail. 

She called in the postal in- 
spectors, who threatened Kan- 
zaki with prosecution if he 
didn’t tell them where he got 
the phone records. These are 
the same inspectors who ig- 
nored the opening of millions of 
letters by the CIA. . c . 


tions, which are said to have! 
continued in the San Francisco; 
area until 1971 and at Kennedy 
International Airport in New 
York until 1973. 

. The Justice Department, ’the 
officials said, is investigating 
all domestic C. I. A... activities of 
which it has knowledge, ranging' 
from wiretapping and break-ins 
to the infiltration of political 
organizations and the adminis- 
tering of mind-altering drugs to 
unsuspecting victims. 

An important consideration 
underlying all of the cases, they 
have said, is whether such ac- 
tivities, while taking place 
within the United States, were 
nonetheless consonant with the’ 
agency’s mission of gathering: 
and evaluating foreign intelli-: 
gence or with the responsibility; 
of the executive branch to pro- 
tect the national security. 

The reported conclusion of 
the Justice lawyers — that the 
seas mail * was illegal — may 
therefore hold significance for 
the eventual prosecution of 
other domestic activities by the 
agency that, like the mail open- 
ings. possessed an element of 
foreign involvement. 

One high Justice official has 
said privately that some prose- 
cutions were almost certain to 
grow out of the department’s 
'investigation. 

Matter of Evidence 

Other officials have cau-' 
tioned, however, that it was 
still unclear whether the de- 
partment would be able to as- 
semble in the mail-opening 
cases evidence that was solid 
enough to sustain . a criminal 
indictment of the agency em-j 
ployes who were directly in-! 
Solved. : 

f One official said that the 
agents “were very astute” in 
concealing from post office 
employes their surreptitious 
opening and copying of letters 
bound for the Soviet Union and 
| China. 

The department’s investiga- 
tion, he said, might well dis- 


solve into a matter of “Who 
struck John?”— a metaphor for 
the confusion that results from 
a welter of conflicting testi- . 
niony and accusations unac- 
companied by independent evi- 
dence. 

One official pointed out, as, 
an example of an incident that! 

he said was clearly prohibited 
by Federal statute, the recent, 
disclosure by the C.I.A. that 
it had detained for three years 
more than 100 pieces of mail 
from the Soviet Union to recip- 
ients in the United States. 

Benjamin F. Bailar, the Post- 
master General, said last 
'month, in announcing the belat- 
ed discovery, that the mail — 85 
postcards and 25 letters — had 
been given to the Justice De- 
partment “pending possible le- 
gal action against those respon- 
sible for opening and detaining 
it.” 

j Without a Warrant 
j The Federal statute governing 
i the Justice Department’s in- 
vestigation of the mail-tamper- 
ing cases makes it a felony 
{punishable by up to five years 
in priso-n to remove from a 
postal facility or to open and 
examine any piece of mail in 
the absence of a judicial search 
warrant, which the C.I.A. did 
not have. 

William E. Colby, the Director 
of Central Intelligence, said last 
February that he did not expect 
criminal charges to be brought 
'against any C.I.A. employes 
over their involvement in 
domestic activities. 

Lawyers in the Justice De- 
partment's Criminal and Civil 
\ Rights Division which are coor- 
dinating the C.I.A. investinga- 
tion, said later, however, that 
they had given Mr. Colby no 
such assurances and were wait- 
ing to see additional material, 
including that produced by the 
Rockefeller commission looking 
into domestic C.I.A. activities, 
bt/ore reaching any conclu- 
sions. 

The commission reported in 
June that, from 1953 to 197*3, 
the intelligence agency ran in- 


termittent mail-opening pro- 
[grams at different times in 
| New. York, San Francisco, New 
• Tht New Orleans and Ha- 
Orleans arid Hawaii, 
waiian mail interception pro- 
grams, the commission said, 
took place in the nineteen-fif- 
ties, but it termed both of 
them, like the New York and 
San Francisco operations, “un- 
lawful.” 

In 1970 and 1971 

The commission reporttd that 
the San Francisco project, 
which was boncerned with mail 
to and- from Far Eastern coun- 
tries, took place in 1970 and 
1971 and involved removing 
and ■ later returning selected 
pieces of mail from tht West 
Coast postal facility for photo- 
graphing and analysis. 

■ The commission said the New 
York project^ which continued 
uninterrupted between 1953 a 
1973. was finally halted by 
William J. Cotter, who learned 
of the project while an official 
of the C.I.A., which he left 
in 1969 to becom echief postal 
inspector. s ‘ 

Mr. Cotter’s predecessor, like 
most other postal officials, had 
believed that the agency's oper- 
ations at postal facilities in- 
volved simply photographing 
the outsides of envelopes des- 
tined for the Communist target 
countries, which is legal. ~ 
In its last year of operation! 
the interception project at Ken- 
nedy Airport examined 2 mil- 
lion pieces of mail destined. 
for overseas delivery and 
opened nearly 9,000 of them; 
the commission reported, 
u 5th add.I.w2 

Among the letters that were 
opened, photographed and re-* 
tained were two mailed to the 
Soviet Union in 1958 and I960 
by Bella S. Abzug, now a Man- 
hattan Democratic Representa- 
tive, while she was a practicing 
lawyer in New York. 

The two letters had been sent 
in behalf of clients of Russian 
ancestry to an arm of the 
Soviet Government asking for 
assistance in finding other po- 
tential heirs in estate cases. * 
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By Tad 

The politics of assassination is a rela- 
tively new phenomenon in American 
politics. But it is a political weapon 
with two cutting edges. One is the sim- 
ple act of assassination for political 
purposes at home and abroad. The 
Warren commission decided, for ex- 
ample, that Lee Harvey Oswald acted 
alone when he killed John Kennedy 
in Dallas, but it could not rule out 
the possibility that Oswald was politic 
cally motivated. Similarly, it is as- 
sumed that Sirhan Sirhan had some po- 
litical motivation in shooting Bobby 
Kennedy in Los Angeles in 1968. And 
to plot the death of foreign leaders — 
Premier Castro of Cuba, say — is to 
make a political decision, whether the 
plotting is done by elected officials of 
the U.S. government or at the Central 
Intelligence Agency. 

The other cutting edge of the politics 
of assassination is the use of knowledge 
of assassinations, or assassination plots, 
to damage past and present govern- 
ments. Who gains depends on who 
is playing this game. One thinks of the 
attempt by E. Howard Hunt, the con- 
victed Watergate “plumber/’ to falsify, 
while working in the Nixon White 
House, a series of telegrams to show 
that President Kennedy had ordered 
the assassination of South Vietnam’s 
President Diem in November, 1963. 

The politics of assassination is 
clearly the legacy of murders and at- 
tempted murders of national leaders 
Teaching back to the cold war era of 
the 1950’s. The plots against Castro, 
the deaths of John and Robert Kennedy 
— we have become accustomed to mys- 
teries, accustomed to conclusions with 
loose ends untied. 


Szulc 

for president in seventeen years, and 
the Senate Select Committee on In- 
telligence Activities, headed by Frank 
Church of Idaho, a potential Demo- 
cratic presidential candidate in 1976. 

Rockefeller’s commission refused, 
finally, To report on the subject despite 
an extra two months’ time allotted to 
it by President Ford for this purpose. 
Church, whose painstaking investiga- 
tion is very much centered on assassina- 
tions, says that he has “hard evidence” 
of CIA murder plots. 

The Rockefeller commission’s han- 
dling of foreign assassinations is, in 
fact, a kind of classical case study in the 
politics of assassination. Its decision to 
skirt the whole subject because “time 
did not permit a full investigation” im- 
mediately became a burning political 
issue, with both the White House and 
the Rockefeller panel being charged 
with a Cover-up. 

Ford, to be sure, promised to give 
the materials on assassinations gathered 
by the commission to appropriate con- 
gressional committees and to the attor- 
ney general for further investigation. 
But the real outcome of this maneuver- 
ing was that the presidential commis- 
sion was spared the necessity of address- 
ing itself to the hottest, and the most 
politically dangerous, aspects of the CIA 
inquiry. When the Church committee 
presents its conclusions, probably early 
in 1976, the White House might well 
accuse the Democratic majority of 
playing politics with assassination in 
an election year. This, the White House 
might well hope, could defuse the dan- 
ger posed by Church’s investigation. 
The politics of assassination is also a 
vicious circle. 


In the past five months, the politics 
of assassination has been on view in 
the handling of charges that the CIA 
plotted political murder in pursuit of 
presumed American foreign-policy ob- 
jectives. In these months, the conduct 
of the Rockefeller commission, whose 
duty it became to look into these 
charges, had at least one decidedly po- 
litical aspect. While the commission fi- 
nally chose not to get to the bottom of 
the assassination charges, it appeared 
to have tolerated enough leaks to- the 
media to suggest that if there were any 
CIA murder plots, they were hatched 
at the direction of John and Bobby 
Kennedy. 

The politics of assassination, as 
played in Washington today, is espe- 
cially obvious in the running contro- 
versy between the Rockefeller conimis- 



The whole CIA affair to date prob- 
ably did nothing to enhance the stature 
of Nelson Rockefeller in terms of his 
vice-presidential (if not presidential) 
ambitions in 1976. As a congressional 
observer remarked last weekend, “The 
CIA investigation may turn out to be 
Rockefeller's political Bay of Figs.” 

Why Ford should have saddled Rock- 
efeller with the investigation in the 
first place is a reasonably interesting 
political question in its own right. But 
it is only one element in the surrealistic 
— and often almost unbelievable — pic- 
ture of the politics of assassination in 
Washington today. The following is an 
attempt to reconstruct as much of this 
complex story as possible from infor- 
mation from sources in and around the 
intelligence investigative bodies and 
from those familiar with circumstances 


, rj 

ary 4 following published reports that 
the CIA engaged in illegal domestic 
spying against antiwar militants and 
other radicals. But inasmuch as th 
CIA had been accused in the past of 
every conceivable misdeed, the first 
question to ask might well* be why 

Ford was stampeded into naming a 
blue-ribbon commission chaired by the 
vice-president of the United States. At 
fim sight, it looked like overkill, the 
setting of a stage for a high-level white 
wash. White House sources said at 
the time that Ford would have felt 
vulnerable in the post-Watergate cli 
mate (and the CIA’s role in Watergate 
remains unclear) if he hadn’t launched 
an investigation at once. Thus it was 
serious politics from the outset. 

Washington, however, is full of skep 
tics. It soon occurred to many observ 
ers that Ford may have moved in order 
to fend o/T accusations of a more seri 
ous kind against the CIA— even more 
serious than domestic snooping in con 
travention of the agency’s charter. 
Ford’s hope, by this logic, was that the 
investigating would be conlinco to ;! 
Rockefeller commission, which, pr 
sumably, could keep things from get 
ting out of hand. After all, its mandat 
was only domestic spying. 

Two unplanned events then took 
place to upset the White House strat 
egy. One was the Senate’s decision 
soon after, to appoint its own investiga 
tive body— the Church committee — to 
look into every aspect of United States 
intelligence activities at home and 
abroad. ”1 his was an open-ended man 
date. Church, fresh from investigating 
the CIA’s involvement in the 1973 
coup in Chile, rushed into it with gusto 
; The second event, in-March,— was 
the public surfacing (through a news 
leqk) of the fact that CIA Director 
William E. £olby had given Ford a 
; supplementary “oral” report dealing 
with the -question of possible foreign 
assassination plots. Ford’s reaction was 
to add “domestic aspects” of plots of 
assassinations of foreign leaders to the: 
Rockefeller commission’s mandate— 
and to extend the life of the pane! by 
two months. Jt is at this point that the 
political mystery deepens. 

Because the Rockefeller commission 
was working in utter secrecy (members 
were even advised not to leave their 
shoes ^for shining outside their hotel 
rooms* doors, to prevent the planting 
of transmitting devices inside heels), 
is impossible to tell how Rockefeller 
initially^ planned to approach the in- 
vestigation of murder charges. It is 
known, however, that the committee 
took depositions and testimony from 
a number o! pu.t and pioeut senior 
CIA officials— though only to a very 
limited extent from CIA field opera- 
tives, including tfie retired ones, who 
could reasonably have been expected 
to shed considerable light. 

That the principal intended victim of 
CIA plots was Fidel Castro was com- 
mon gossip. There were grounds to 
think the agency had knowledge of 
WMQD&lfimh Congo’s Icf'/uead 
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er, Patrice Lumumba (kilted in 1961). 
and the Dominican Republic's- right- 
wing dictator, Ra/acl Leonidas Trujillo 
(also killed in 1961). The Rockefeller 
commission received information con- 
cerning such plots, including the fact 
that the CIA contracted with under- 
world figures to assassinate Castro in 
1961, and that a memorandum con- 
cerning a “contingency'* to murder the 
premier was drafted in 1962 by a coun-. 
terinsurgency expert claiming to have 
been working on Kennedy’s orders. 

The Rockefeller commission was 
told by former CIA Director John A. 
McCone — who repeated his story be- 
fore the much more diligent Church 
committee — that. there was a plot afoot 
to kill Castro in 1961, but that it was 
aborted. McCone, however, added an- 
other bizarre element to this history of 
assassinations by admitting that he had 
r»ot known of the conspiracy at the 
time (he was director of the CIA be- 
tween 1961 and 1965), learning about 
It only later. But Richard M. Helms, 
who became CIA boss in 1966 after 
running the agency's clandestine serv- 
ices for years, vociferously denied in 
public that there had been any plots to 
kill distinguished foreigners. Thus, the 
McCone and Helms statements raised 
doubts about the veracity of the CIA 
when it spoke to “outsiders” and even 
more disturbing doubts about whether 
CIA directors were always privy, to 
what their underlings were up to. 

Faced not only with contradictions 
but also with the risk of unraveling the 
most secret CIA operations, the Rocke- 
feller commission decided early in May 
that assassinations were too hot a po- 
tato to handle. The commission knew, 
for example, that planning for Castro’s 
assassination began in 1960, during the 
last year of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, when Nixon, as vice-president, 
was the executive officer in the White 
House for the Bay of Pigs invasion. It 
may have also found out — as the 
Church committee did — that the CIA 
had planned to, murder Chinn’s Pre- 
mier Chou En-lai and Indonesia’s Pres- 
ident Sukarno in the 1950’s, and that it 
was aware of plans by local police dis- 
sidents to murder the president of the 
Malagasy Republic last February — a 
successful plan, as it turned out. 

In any event, the Rockefeller com- 
mission made the political decision to 
ignore assassinations altogether. It de- 
cided to drop thei initial plan to devote 
an 86-page section of the report on 
murder allegations and to replace it 
with only a lengthy paragraph to the 
effect that the commission simply had 
no time to loot- into all the ramifica- 
tions of the assassination problem and, 
consequently, could ofTer no conclu- 
sion on this master. Ford says that he 
cleared the decision. There is no ex- 
planation of how astute politicians like 
Rockefeller and Ford could have 
thought that th,e commission would 
get away with what amounts to a “no 
comment” reaction to the charges. 

Meanwhile, as the report was being 
drafted, unidentified sources close to 
the commission leaked the story that 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
had documents providing evidence that 


the CIA had contacted Sam Giancana 
and John Roselli, two men identified 
with the Mafia, to get Castro killed. 
The point was made that it happened 
in 1961 — during the Kennedy presi- 
dency. Simultaneously, another story 
leaked out concerning the role of re- 
tired Major General Edward G. Lands- 
dale, the counterinsurgency expert with 
CIA ties, in developing plans in 1962 
to kill Castro as one of the contingen- 
cies for handling the Cuban problem. 
In press interviews, Landsdale con- 
firmed that he had been working 
on Kennedy’s instructions, delivered 
through an intermediary, but he left 
it fuzzy as to whether there was any 
follow-up. 

In both cases, however, available 
evidence suggests that both the Ken- 
nedy brothers had acted to block the 
Castro assassination plots. President 
Kennedy discussed the pressures on. 
him to authorize Castro’s murder 
when he received this reporter in 
the Oval Office in November, 1961, 
for an off-the-iecord meeting. Speaking 
in the presence of Richard N. Good- 
win, a special assistant to the presi- 
dent, Kennedy went out of his way. to 
emphasize' that it would be morally 
wrong for the United States to become 
involved in political assassinations. This 
was Iwo years before he was murdered 
in Dallas. Adam Walinsky, who served 
as aide to Robert Kennedy, said in an 
interview that the attorney general told 
him qt about the same time of stopping 
the CIA-inspired Mafia plot against 
Castro. Walinsky said that Bobby Ken- 
nedy first learned of CIA-Mafia ties 
when he was counsel to a Senate com- 
mittee investigating rackets in the late 
1950’s. Meeting in Lima. Peru, in Oc- 
tober, 1965, with angry students de- 
nouncing the United States for plots to 
kill Castro, Robert Kennedy shouted, 
“But I’m the one who saved his life ’’ 

Anti-Castro plots did not stop with 
John Kennedy's death. In 1964, during 
the Johnson administration, the CIA 
engineered a conspiracy against Castro, 
who was to r be shot by a Cuban army 
major, Rolando Cubela, with a special 
rifle provided by the agency. There may 
have been as many as thirteen plots 
to kill Castro between 1960 and 1965. 
None of this material, of course, ap- 
pears in the Rockefeller report. 

The final draft of the report, con- 
taining a more detailed explanation 
of why the pane! failed. to reach any 
conclusions on any plots for polit- 
ical murder, was approved by the 
full body on June 2^ a Monday. 
Plans were made to deliver the report 
to Ford on Friday, June 6, and to dis- 
tribute 3,000 copies to the media for 
release on Sunday, ]une 8. 

According to sources within the Rock- 
efeller commission and the White 
House, this plan was still in effect as of 
close of business on Wednesday, June 
4. The confusion began on Thursday, 
June 5. This is when advance copies 
of the report were delivered to the 
White House. They were read by sev- 
eral top officials, including Donald 
Rumsfeld, the number-two man in the 
Ford White House, and Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger. 

It is unknown whether Ford himself , 


had a chance to read it on Thursday. 
But, according to reliable sources, the 
men who read the 299-page report were 
shocked when they came to the section 
on assassination. With the public’s in- 
terest all but completely centered on 
assassinations — the CIA’s domestic spy- 
ing seemed forgotten — the section an- 
nouncing that the commission had not 
gone into the murder charges could 
have discredited the entire investigation. 

Thursday night, accordingly, the 
White House decided to hold back 
from the news media the text of the re- 
port. Ford was consulted, and he ap- 
proved of the decision. The choice was 
made between the risk in releasing the 
report as written, with the inevitable 
consequences, and the risk in delaying 
it in order to “sanitize” the text, with 
its own political dangers. On Friday, 
June 6, the White House said that the 
report would be kept secret, indefinitely 
— and in so doing lit the biggest political 
fuse in Washington since Watergate. 

As Ron Nessen battled the infuriated 
reporters, the suspicions of a White 
House cover-up developed. Only then 
did it dawn on the White House that 
it had set in motion a political scandal. 

Nixon-like, the White House sought 
to recoup with the announcement that 
the report would be released after Ford 
read it over the weekend. Last Mon- 
day, at a news conference largely de- 
voted to the CIA controversy, the pres- 
ident prorqised that the report would be 
released the next day — minus the ma- 
terial on assassinations. The compro- 
mise was to write in the two-paragraph 
explanation that the commission had 
had no time to deal with it. 

Will the politics of assassination run 
its course when the Church committee 
presents its findings? In both a narrow 
and a broad sense the answer has to be 
“no.” There is little doubt that the 
U.S. government had been involved in 
murder conspiracies. President Ford 
virtually confirmed it at his news con- 
ference on June 9 when he said, “I 
don’t want to sit in 1975, passing judg- 
mentson decisions made by honorable 
people under unusual circumstances.” 
But, inevitably, others will make polit- 
ical judgments on them. 

On another level, the politics of assas- 
sination will play a key role in the 
1976 election year— with both its cut- 
ting edges at work. One of the factors 
in Teddy Kennedy’s decision not to 
run for the Democratic nomination is 
his fear of being murdered as his broth- 
ers were. .George Wallace is himself 
a product of the politics of assassina- 
tion. It is possible that his partial pa- 
ralysis, the result of the 1972 assassina- 
tion attempt against him, will work 
against him. But it is just as possible 
that his physical condition’ will win 
him sympathy — and votes. 

The death of Lincoln, the death of 
Garfield, the death of McKinley, the 
wounding of Teddy Roosevelt — these 
were sudden shocks in our history, and 
they were over not long after they be- 
gan. But today we seem to be in a dif- 
ferent temper. 

Despite the Rockefeller commission’s 
conclusion that the CIA was not in- 
volved in the Dallas assassination — 
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and its reconfirmation of the findings 
of the Warren commission in 1964 that 
Oswald acted alone — pressures will 
continue for a formal reopening of the 
John Kennedy murder investigation. 

in the last twelve years we have 
seen assassinations breed assassinations, 
either in imitation or in reprisal. We 
must be prepared to live for a long 
time with the politics of assassination. 

WASHINGTON STAR 
4 August 1975 
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CIA's Old School Ties 
1 Tangle Probers in Ivy 

The House Select Committee on 
Intelligence got very little direct 
information out of James Lynn, 
director of the Office of Management 
and Budget, the agency which de- 
cides on the agency’s allowance. 

But Lynn told a few things about 
OMB, which told a great deal about 
the CIA and explained why it lives so 
high on the hog while other depart- 
ments whine and scrape for their 
share. 

Of the six-man OMB staff in charge 
of national security funds, three are 
alumni o? CIA. A former OMB budget 
official is now performing as comp- 
troller general of the CIA. 

Chairman Otis Pike suggested that 
concentration of ex-agents with Ivy 
League diplomas like his own 
(Princeton) might benefit from an 
infusion of fresh blood that would be 
more representative of America, and 
dilute ‘The Old School Tie effect.” 

Rep. Ron Deilums, D-Calif., the 


splendidly scornful black from Oak* 
land, called it “a quasi-closed soci- 
ety” and said he spied a pattern, 
probably government-wide, of a net- 
work that was an inbred protective 
league of the CIA 

LYNN WAS a veritable “Sunny 
Jim” before the committee, cheerful 
as a tap dancer, handing out light 
banter about his old days at HUD, his 
tilt towards domestic spending, his 
alertness towards “big ticket items” 
f — which he had to admit in the case 
: of the CIA he did not always see. 
Thanks to Congress, CIA Director 
William E. Colby can go around to 
. the National Security Council, which 
is said to have a thriving CIA alumni 
chapter of its own, and get approval 
for the more sensitive projects. 

What Lynn was principally ped- 
dling was the line that the CI A is just 
another agency, just another mouth 
at the trough. It plainly irritated the 
members. 

Chairman Pike pointed out that, for 
starters, the CIA does not require 
congressional- approval for specific 
expenditures. It does not so much as 
appear in the federal budget. And, al- 
though Lynn promised to tell the 
members what they really wanted to 
know in closed session, it was pretty 
clear that he would need more than a 
' week to recall any time his sharp- 
eyed ex-CIAs managed to overrule 
any CIA request. 

IT IS VERY common, Lynn said 
several times, to recruit OMB per- 
sonnel to examine the budgets of 
agencies they once served. It hap- 
pens all the time. Why, the VA sec- 
tion is full of former VA men. 

The reason the parallel failed to 
reassure, of course, is that so far as 


up squadrons of old airplanes and 
dummy corporations, fighting secret 
wars, overturning governments, 
handing out poison pills to the em- 
ployes and recruiting Mafiosi for po- 
litical assassinations. 

An exchange with Rep. Les Aspin, 
D-Wis., who once served in the 
. Pentagon, reinforced the commit- 
tee’s palpable suspicion that with the 
CIA, OMB is, as Rep. Philip Hayes, 
D-!nd., said finally, “nothing but a 
rubber stamp.” 

“Has OMB ever recommended 
disapproval of an entire project?” . 
Aspin asked. 

“The answer is yes,” Lynn replied 
readily. “There have been a number 
of disagreements.” 

“And was OMB upheld?” .... . 

LYNN SUDDENLY disappeared 
through a trapdoor. 

“Like every other agency,” he 
said, smiling as he went, “you win 
some, you lose some.” 

All day long, the committee strug- 
gled with smoke and cobwebs. If. 
Lynn knows anything about the CIA 
, he’s not telling. 

“We don’t conceal anything,” he 
said, flashing yet another smile at 
the fuming members. 

“Oh, come on,” said Chairman 
Pike. 

Pike observed sardonically that in 
the absence of the, President, Lynn, 
had stepped forward to castigate the 
Congress for overriding the Ford 
veto of the $2.02 billion medical aid 
till last week, bewailing the congres- 
sional failure to exercise “fiscal re- 
sponsibility.” 

How do you expect that when only 
10 percent of the Congress even know 
how the CIA is spending its money? 
Pike asked. 

The chairman mused afterwards 
about what Lynn would divulge in the 
promised closed sessions. 

“Probably not much more,” he 
; said resignedly 


."anyone knows, the VA is not buying 
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“Spare Us” 

Sir: Mary McGrory is so trans- 
parent in her pro-Communist 
leaning and writing that the dou- 
ble standard she and her press-es- 
tablishment colleagues propound 
should be clear to all. 

Consider the implications of 
the phrase “broke the law” when 
columnists of Ms. McGrorv’s con- 
voluted turn of mind apply it to 
draft evaders and deserters as 
compared to the way it is used in 
the current CIA witch hunt. Put 
very simply, what they tell us is 
that it is proper to break the law 
if the law requires one to fight 
communism. On the other hand, 
to break the law to defend our- 
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selves against communism is in: 

i and of itself repulsive. p * . Associated Press 

. f Note also, that individual cases The CIA regularly infil- Corps volunteers and Ful- 

rnmmnnkt are se l ecte d when universal am- trated church groups and mis- bright scholars, but religious 
nesty is the subject, but when the sionaries working abroad and organizations have never been 

at the dou- cu th0 most successfui agency once had a South Vietnamese treated by the agency with 

er press-es- eyer t sorye th countn , a | ainst Catholic bishop on its payroll, such deference.” 

s propound communism stands accused of a , f . ormer State Department in A spokesman for the Sen- 

communism stands accused ot telhgence specialist says. ate panel probing the CIA W 

ications of n n«^fWarxUtTpnintem ratin’ 1 " The bishop, who headed a said the committee is look- 

law” when °f Marxist- Leninism, Castro s diocese outside of Saigon, was in ? int ? the CIA’s relation- : 
jrorv’s con- an( * sim pl e freedom-lov- on the agency’s payroll as re- ships with missionaries, 

apply it to * ng Khmer * Rou g e will only deal ce ntly as 1971, and a CIA Marks’ study says an uni- 

°serters as in generalities. “case officer” would fly in dentified Protestant mission- 

t , . If Ms. McGrory would only from Saigon for secret meet- ary in Bolivia made regular in* 

1 h t P t carry one of her recent, typically- ings with him, according to telligence reports to the CIA 

1 i illogical parallels one step further John Marks, the former State “as a patriotic duty and not 

y tell us is shfJ CQuld cease , her attempts at Department specialist. for pay.” The missionary was 

“ law j 0urnalism and spare «. we Marks is director of a re- said to be “knowledgeable 

ne to fight havP^iffer^H^nnnah” search project for the Center about the Communist Party 

ather hand, ‘ Milton L Honernann for National Security Studies, and had all sorts of informa- 

iefcr.d our- a private group frequently tion about unions and farmers’ 

iowson. critical of the CIA. cooperatives.” 

s In a study of the agency’s Marks said another Protes- 
relationships with church tant missionary in Bolivia pe- 
groups, Marks says: “Con- riodicatly passed on names of 
gressional and executive pres- Bolivians he thought were 

Approved For Release 2001/08/08 : CIA^Df^74p34Rbt)tfl I el037lcfa?m n -8 ,nists , to ^.s. embassy 

maintain a nantis-ou stance to- officials, who he assumed 
^ .ward a few groups Hke Peace, were with the CIA, 
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BY ROBERT L, JACKSON 

Times Staff Writer 

WASHINGTON — A former chief of 
clandestine services for the CentraL 
Intelligence Agency said Tuesday 
that he personally had approved CIA 
cooperation with Mafia figures who 
wanted to assassinate Cuban Premier 
Fidel Castro in 1960. 

Richard M. Bissell said also in . an 
interview that he believed the late 
Allen Dulles, then director of the. 
CIA, had received regular reports on r 
the Mafia connection. 

* Bissell's statements marked the first 
time a former member of the CIA 
hterachy had acknowledged responsi- 
bility for the unusual cooperation in 
the early 1960? between the under- 
world and intelligence planners. 

Lawrence R. Houston, former gen- 
eral counsel of the CIA, told repor- 
ters last week that he had first 
learned about the CIA-Mafia links in 
April, 1962, from the late Col. Shef- 
field Edwards, then the agency’s di- 
rector of security. 

Houston said he had never author- 
ized these arrangements and insisted 
that he and Edwards had immediate- 
ly briefed Ativ. Gen. Robert F. Ken- 
nedy about them. Houston said he. 
doubted that Edwards 'had acted : 
alone in arranging the contacts. 

Bissell, who was reached by’ tele-i- 
phone at his office in Farmington, 
Conn., said arrangements with the 
Mafia had been handled by Edwards* 
office through Robert A- Maheu. • .* 

Maheu, a former top aide to indus- 
trialist Howard Hughes, gave Ills first- 
closed testimony to Senate CIA in- 
vestigators Tuesday after being, 
granted immunity from prosecution 
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earlier this month. Maheu said that 
he would meet with reporters today 
if he completed his testimony. 

• Bissell said Edwards had arranged 
the highly secret cooperation with: 
underworld figures Sam Giancana 
and Johnny Rossetti. hut that he (Bis- 
sell)— who outranked Howards— also.; 
approved it. « 

"Sheff Edwards talked to me about 
it,” he said. *T approved of what he 
was doing.” 

Bissell said the Mafia work had not' 
been under his personal direction, 
however. "In everything related to 
this matter, I believe Edwards re- 
ported directly to. Dulles— with my 
knowledge and concurrence," Bissell 
said. , 

Bissell said these arrangements had , 
begun "in the last half of I960." They 
started in .the waning months of the 
Eisenhower administration as plans 
were being made for Cuban expatri- 
ates to invade their homeland. These 
plans ended in the abortive Bay of 
Pigs invasion in April, 1961, in the 
early days of the Kennedy adminis- 
tration. 

' Rosselli reportedly has told Senate 
investigators that he helped plan or 
direct about six attempts on Castro's 
life in the early 1960s. 

■ When asked how cooperation with 
the Mafia had arisen Bissell said: "I 
think the history is Very uncertain, 
as to whose original idea it was.” 

Giancana or . other Mafia figures 
might have suggested it themselves, 
he said, because "they did have very 
large interests in Cuba that were to- 
tally eclipsed or destroy by Castro." 

"I believe the record shows that 
they worked (for the CIA) without 
pay for the most part," he said. 


Other government sources have 
said that the Mafia wanted to remove 
Castro from power to reopen the lu- 
crative gambling operations in Hava-’ 
na that Castro had closed. 

Bissell speculated that underworld 
figures were also seeking to build up 
credit with the. U.S. government 
against possible federal prosecutions 
in the future. 

Bissell, a top planner of the Bay of 
Pigs invasion, left the CIA in Feb- 
ruary, 1962, during a Kennedy ad- 
ministration shakeup of the agency. 
He said he did not know how long 
work with the Mafia had continued, 

although others have said that Ros- 
selli’s anti-Castro plans. continued ufrg 
til 1963. . 

It was learned that Bissell had told; 
Senate investigators he had known? 
assassination plans would be mad% 
when he approved the Mafia cooper*; 
ation but doubted that the Mafia* 
could ever execute such plans. 
told The Times he had "no clear re+ 
collection or hard evidence” that the; 
White House or Atty. Gen. Kennedy! 
knew about any such plans. , j 

. In a related development, Sen. J6hi£j 
G. Tower (R-Tex.), vice chairman ofj 
the Senate's special CIA committee, : 
said he had sounded out former Pres-; 
ident Richard M. Nixon Saturday 
about the possibility of Mr. Nixons 
providing testimony on several issues*! 

Toner said he had spoken with Mr^ 
Nixon by telephone for 20 minute^ 
but refused to disclose the response; .j 
Committee sources said the matte# 
was unresolved. 
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, By Norman Kempster 

» Washington Star Staff Writer 

A member, of the House 
CIA committee wants the 
Justice Department to con- 
sider criminal charges 
against the National Se- 
curity Agency for listening 
in on the international tele- 
phone calls of Americans. 

Rep. Les Aspin, D-Wis., 
said electronic eavesdrop- 
ping without a warrant is 
“.clearly illegal” because it 
.violates several statutes 
and ignores recent Su- 
preme Court rulings. 

Aspin compared the teler 
phone intercepts with the 
CIA’s 20-year program of 
opening mail between the 
United States and several 
other countries, including 


the Soviet Union. Both, he 
said, are illegal but the 
mail program ended in 1973 
while the telephone eaves- 
dropping is still going on. .... 

THE LAWMAKER sug- 
gested that the committee 
send its file on NSA moni- 
toring of telephone and 
cable traffic to*the Justice 
Department for . possible 
prosecution. 

* CIA Director William E. 
-Colby confirmed yesterday 
that the NSA monitors 
international telephone 
calls including those in- 
volving American citizens. 
But he refused to provide 
additional details of the 
program during the com- 
mittee’s public hearirigsi 


Sources outside of the 
CIA and NSA but familiar 
with their methods have 
said the NSA intercepts 
^virtually all telephone and 
cable traffic between the 
United States and foreign 
countries. Although Colby 
stopped far short of con- 
firming those accounts, he 
provided the first official 
word that the NSA is cur- 
rently engaged in monitor-' 
ing “foreign communica- 
tions.” • 

HIS TESTIMONY 
showed that the program- 
has not been stopped in 
spite of recent court deci- 
sions adding new restric- 
tions to warrantless wire- 
taps* • ' 

In answer; to a series of 


questions from Aspin, Colby 
said the NSA monitors 
“communications - that' go 
abroad or are abroad.” 

Later Colby told Aspin he 
had not said the monitoring 
takes place in this country. 
He refused to say where it 
does take place. 

Aspin said the committee 
has "information that the 
NSA intercepts calls be- 
tween the United States and 
foreign countries. He said 
he did not know where the 
listening post was located. 

The NSA is one of the 
most secret of the nation’s 
intelligence agencies. Its 
primary function is making 
and breaking codes but it 
also has access to advanced 
technology for intercepting 
communications*. 
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CIA Ask© 


■By .Timothy S. Robinson 

J! W&shlnsrton Post Staff Writer 

tThe Ceiitral Intelligence 
Agency asked for 500 federal 
troops to be stationed at its 
Langley headquarters to pro-' 
tect the building during a 1971 
antiwar demonstration, ac- 
cording to documents filed 
yesterday in U.S. District 
Court. ’ f ; 

The request came after a 
CIA employee “observed one 
ofo- (protest leader) Rennie 
•‘Davis’ men taking notes near 
the GIA headquai’ters build- 
ing,” according to the docu-, 
ments. \ 

The rquest was made at a j 
meeting with Justice Depart- 
ment officials on April 8, 1971. 
The document reflects only 
.*he request and does not state 
wnether the troops were sup- 
plied. However, lawyers famil- 
iar with the case said troops 
were never stationed at the 
CIA during the antiwar pro- 
tects. 

The document was among i 
summaries of planning ses- r, 
sidns held by various govern- 
ment officials between thej 
time period of April and May, ; 
1971, when hundreds, of thou- 
sands of protesters came here . 
to demonstrate against the Vi - 1 
etqam war. * . j. 

Filed in one of the pending : 
lawsuits that grew out of pro- 
tests during the first week of 
May, the material reflects the 
widd range of government 
agencies involved in planning 
the government’s response to 
the -protests. 

The Justice Department 
compiled a list of the agencies 
at the request of Sen. Edward 
M.f Kennedy (D-Mass.) in 1973; 
which also was among the ma- 
terials filed yesterday. It does 
not include the CIA among 
the* "government agencies in- 
voked in the planning ses- 
sions despite the CIA partici- 
pation in at least one session. 

Justice Department officials 
were unable to explain the 
omission last night. 

The Central Intelligence. 
Agency assigned at least one 
agent to infiltrate May Day. 
demonstrations according to 
the report on CIA’s domestic 
activities requested by the 
President earlier this year. 
The CIA also has disclosed 
that it supplied drivers and 
technical equipment to D.C. 
police for the protests. 

The document filed yester- 
day is the first public disclo- 
sure that the CIA feared for 
the safety of its massive Vir- 
ginia headquarters and other 
CIA buildings in the Washing- 
ton area. 
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Maybe you want President Ford to de- 
clare a week of national humiliation, fast- 
ing and prayer as collective penance for the 
.misdeeds of the Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA) but frankly I think we have a better 
intelligence agency than we deserve. 

When you realize that since 1947 the CIA 
has operated without any effective legisla- 
tive or executive regulation, has been pro- 
vided with almost unlimited funds and done 
its work virtually hidden from public or 
press scrutiny, the miracle is that we don’t 
. have a monster, that 15 foreign heads of 
state were not disposed of, and that ali mail 
entering the United States was not read. 

What has been uncovered demonstrates 
beyond a shadow of a doubt that the CIA 
went well beyond its mandate in a number 
of areas, but there is no evidence of a ma- 
lignant conspiracy to turn the United States 
into a police state. 

On the contrary,' there is no pattern: as 
problems arose, solutions were impro- 
vised-some illegal. And, of course, once a 
‘'solution” gets established in the bureauc- 
racy, particularly one protected from obser- 
vationi it remains like a fly in amber. If 
someone asks, “Is it legal?,” the answer is; 
“Sure, we’ve been doing it since 1952.” In 
•short, a body of common law grows up 
around the original charter. 

Jn retrospect, for example, I am con- 
vinced that unknowingly I was a witness to 
the beginnings of the CIA operation 
“Chaos,” which involved infiltrating anti- 
war and other militant groups and domestic 
surveillance. 

In 1967, as the anti-war movement be- 
came noisier and noisier, President Johnson 
became madder and madder. His fury was 
fed by the late FBI Director J. Edgar Hoo- 
ver, who could find a conspiracy in a nur- 
sery school. In the White House, special 
counsel Harry McPherson and 1 became the 
backboards. We were both profoundly 
skeptical of the conspiracy theory, and LBJ 
set ouh to convince us we were a couple of 
barefoot innocents. 

• His technique was to call either of us in 
and triumphantly hand over some docu- 
ments that, he felt, were proof positive of 
bis pet thesis— that the militants were led 
and financed by the Communists abroad,, 
and that they were lightly coordinated. One 


that I recall - vividly was a memo from i. 
Edgar carefully documenting how anti-war 
militants in 15 cities across the United 
States had employed the same protest tech- 
niques within the space of three or four 
days. 

Following my addiction to the simplest 
possible answer, I suggested that in each of 
these cities there were television sets* 
which could explain the chain reaction. A 
group in New York would see a new wrinkle 
playing in San Francisco and employ it the 
next day. The president was unimpressed 
and called on the government for a full- 
court press. 

Now when a president, particularly a 
volcano like LBJ, calis for a full-coart 
press, the troops really hop. In fact, they 
are very likely to become more catholic 
than the Pope—that is, engage in marginal 
and illegal acts to impress the Man. 

When army counterintelligence got the 
word, for instance, it launched an absolute- 
ly outrageous campaign of surveillance, 
bugging trees at anti-war meetings and set- 
ting up dossiers on roughly a quarter of the 
population of the United States. The presi- 
dent knew nothing of this, nor did the Secre- 
tary of Defense: Down in the depths of the 
Pentagon, however, some colonel was buck- 
ing for a star. 

Let us shift to CIA director Richard 
Helms and his possible reaction to Presi- 
dent Johnson’s booming orders. Like other 
human beings, he did not want to disappoint 
his boss. I hypothesize the following 
scenario:-- . 

Helms held a council of war and some- 
body suggested infiltrating radical groups, 
someone else perhaps asked, “Can we. do it 
legally?,” and the common law was in- 
voked, “We did it for Kennedy (or Eisen- 
hower). That settled, "Operation Chaos” 
went into business. And when Director 
Helms proudly handed the president a letter 
from one militant in Havana to one in De- 
troit, one doubts if the president’s first 
question was, "Did you obtain it legally?” 

In any case, our reaction to the expo- 
sures should skip flagellation in favor of ‘ef- 
fective external control. No agency, 
particularly a secret one, can be trusted in 
police itself. 


official Harlington Wood on 
April 8, 1971, at 10 a.m. Parti- 
cipating were two U.S. mar- 
shals, two CIA representa- 
tives, and four Justice Depart- 
ment representatives, accord- 
ing to the summary. 

A CIA official told the 
group the agency “anticipates 
problems at CIA headquarters 
between April 24 and May 26,” 
according to the summary. 
“On April 26, intelligence is 
that a group intends to enter 
the building. In May, demon- 
strators plan to disrupt traffic 
near CIA building.” 

The CIA felt its “various 
buildings” in the District of 
Columbia were well-protected, 
but that it was concerned 


the. summary. j 

. A CIA representative asked 
that U.S. marshals be sta- 
tioned at CIA buildings in 
Kosslyn. Justice Department 
official Wood then. said 
“marshals will start to study • 
the CIA buildings in order to 
plan for protection.” 

The CIA ^ then asked 
whether troops could be used 
at the headquarters building, 
the document shows. 

In response to questions 
about how many troops might 
be needed to protect the head- 
quarters building a CIA repre- 
sentative said “about 500” 
would do the job. 

No major protest ever 
materialized at CIA head- 
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Chilean Plot 

SANTIAGO— The leaders 
of a kidnap plot that ended 
with the death of Chilean 
Gen. Schneider in 1970 have 
denied that they received 
money from the Central In- 
telligence Agency. 

Businessman Luis Adolfo 
Gallardo, who lives in Chile, 
and former Gen. Roberto 
Vlaux, exiled to Paraguay, 
both told the newspaper La 
Tercera that they received 
no money from any foreign 
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U.S. SPY SPENDING P isclosure WoMi ** Help Russia, Rill Told 

ilS STILL UNKNOWN f’alW F™-™ 


By JOHN M. CKEWDSON 
' WASHINGTON, July 31 — El- 
,mer B. Staats, the Controller 
•General, told a House commit- 
tee today that the General Ac- 
counting Office had no idea 
how much money was spent 
‘each year by the dozen or 
so agencies that make up the 
Federal intelligence communi- 
ty. 

\ In an -appearance before the 
House Select Committee on In- 
telligence as that panel began 
. its first round of open hearings, 
Mr, Staats referred to estimates 
of a $6-billion annual budget 
for the Federal ‘intelligence] 
.agencies as only a “guess.” 

* He said that, with the except 
,4ion of a few specific requests 
’from Congress for .information 

about the Central Intelligence 
Agency, the G.A.O., which he 
heads, gave up trying to audit 
the C..I.A. about 15 years ago 
because of difficulty in obtain- 
ing access to classified informa- 
tion. 

* Representative Otis G. Pike, 
£he Suffolk Democrat who took 
over as head of the House 
select committee after it was 
■reorganized earlier this month, 
said in an opening statement 
that the committee’s mandate 
was to “investigate the intel- 
ligence-gathering activities of 
.the United States Government.” 
j- “It is a huge order,” Mr. 
pike conceded, “and the only 
.way we can get there is by 
parting. We start by looking 
&t the cost.” 

The chairman also expressed 
hope that the committee’s in- 
vestigation, which he said 
“could not have taken place 
in most nations 'of this globe,” 
Would be undertaken for that 
reason in a spirit of “pride 
and not embarrassment.” 

£ Mr. Pike previously an- 
nounced his intention to con- ; 
'■Centrate the investigation at 
•lirst on attempting to learn ; 
more about the ways in which 
federal funds were appropriat- 
ed to the C.I.A., the National 
Security Agency and the De- 
fense Intelligence Agency, and 
Jhow they were in turn expend- 
ed. 

$ In an Interview yesterday, 
■Jhe said that, by the end of 
next week, he hoped to know 
“the total amount we spend 
for foreign intelligence-gather- 
ing.” 

“I would like to know the 
total amount we- spend for 
domestic intelligence-gathering, 
how high up you have to go 
to spend a million dollars, and 
what oversight is. performed 
by either the G.A.O. or the 
Bureau of Budget on the expen- 
diture of these funds/ 1 he ad- 
ded. 

Today, however, Mr. Staats 
was unable to shed much light 
on the questions that Mr. Pike 
posed, although he did say that 
the G.A.O., which is the investi- 
gative arm of Congress, was 
eager and able to perform use- 
ful oversight of thq intelligence 
agencies if the necessary coop- 
eration was secured. 

As an example of the stum-, 
bling blocks he said his agency] 
had encountered, Mr. Staatsj 


By William Greider | 

Washington Post Staff Writer j 

Director William E. Colby of 
the Central Intelligence 
.Agency pleaded with congres- 
sional investigators yesterday 
not to force public exposure of 
any CIA budget figures, lest 
that information help the Rus- 
sians. 

In return, one congressman 
accused Colby of “playum 
God” with classified informa- 
tion and another suppWa^ 


“There would be revela- 
tions, even revelations of facts 
not in themselves particularly 
sensitive but which would 
gradually reduce the unkown 
to a smaller and smaller part 
of the total, permitting for- 
eign intelligence services to 
concentrate their efforts in 
the areas where we would 
least like to attract their at- 
tention.” 

Rep. Otis Pike (D-N.Y.), 
among others, was not im- 
pressed by Colby’s defense of 


tion and another suggested pressed Colby’s defense of 
that the CIA wants to keep its tota . 1 secrec F- The committee 
budget secret from the Ameri- chairman noted that the 80- 


can taxpayers rather than the 
Soviets. 

Colby appeared before the 
House intelligence committee, 
which is reviewing the .secret 
fiscal affairs of the federal 
government’s various intelli- 
gence agencies, programs said 
to cost billions of dollars 
though the official budget to- 
tal has never been disclosed. 

The CIA director, who has 
overall responsibility for coor- 
dinating intelligence budgets 
and programs with other agen- 
cies, warned that “the agen-l 
cy’s budget must be kept se-j 
cret and . . . revealing it would : 
inevitably weaken our intelli-! 
gence.” j 

Even if ah overall total fig- 
ure was the only information 
made public, that would still 
be helpful to U.S. adversaries, 
Colby said, because they could 
chart trends over a period of 
years and derive valuable con- 
clusions about the secret di- 
rections of American spying. 

“Moreover,” Colby said, 
“once the budget total was re- 
vealed, the demand for details 
probably would grow. What 
does it include? What does it 
exclude? Why did it go up? 

Why did it go down? Is it 
worth it? How does it work? 


chairman noted that the So- 
viet Union already knows a 
lot about American intelli- 
gence programs because the 
United States is an open soci- 
ety. Coiby agreed. 

“So in the final anaylis,” 
Pike said, “the people who re- 
ally don’t know it are the tax- 
payers who pay for it.” 

■ Colby v argued that Ameri. 
cans Mil tolerate secrecy if se- 
crecy is required for an effec- 
tive go vernm ental action 
such as secret voting or secret 
grand jury sessions. 
“Intelligence is such a proc- 
ess,” he said. “It is important/ 
to our country and it will not 
work if it is exposed.” 

Pike noted that only 38 sen- 
ators and representatives 
among the 535 members of 
Congress are told about the 
secret budgets. Thus, 93 per 
cent of the Congress is in the 
dark. The money is hidden in 
20 categories of Defense De- 
partment spending and one 
State Department account. 

Pike suggested to Colby that 
“you fear that the secret you 
have would become known to 
the public if all members of 
Congress knew them.” 

“I do so fear,” Colby re- 
plied. , 


That prompted cn angry 
blast from Rep. Ronald V. Dei- 
lums (D Calif.) who asked 
“What makes you the person 
who decided he can play 
God?” 

“Mr. Dellums, I am not play 
ing God,” Colby said. “I am 
only enforcing the laws which i 
the Congress passed to protect 
those secrets needed to pre 
serve that free society which 
you and I both want.” 

Dellums said the CIA direc- 
tor is putting himself above 
elected representatives and is 
using “National security” as a 
shield just as the Nixon White 
House did in the Watergate, 
scandal. 

On the subject of assassina- 
tions. Colby reiterated his pos 
ition that he is opposed to gov 
ernment-sponsored assassina 
tion of foreign leaders though 
he said he would have sup 
ported such aan effort aimed 
at Hitler in World War II. 

Some committee members 
were reluctant to go into exec 
utive session with Colby be- 
cause they said their closed 
meeting last Friday with 
James T. Lynn, White House 
director of management and 
budget, produced evasive an 
swers and no information. 

Lynn repeatedly told the 
committee in public that h 
would be happy to answe 
many questions in private, bur. 
Pike said- Lynn reneged once 
the committee met privately 
with him. 

“The result could only be 
described as acutely disap 
pointing,” Pike said. The com 
mittee then voted 6 to 5, to go 
into closed hearings with 
Colby, though the chairman 
was among those who voted 
against it. 


ST. LOUIS GLOBE- DEMOCRAT 
26-27 July 1$75 

, . Clark Clifford’ 

It is one-vthing for a former high-ranking 
official of government to criticize the con- 
duct of a federal agency. That is not only his 
. prerogative but that of every citizen of the 
United States. •- . 

But Clark M. Clifford goes entirely too far 
when he charges that former FBI Director J. 
Edgar Hoover “obviously did not believe in 
our form of government.” This is imperious- 
ness beyond the tolerance of the vast 
majority of Americans who believe that 
Hoover put service to his country above 
himself and that he was dedicated to 
safeguarding and sustaining the American 
form of government. 

Clifford has extensive experience in gov- 
ernment. The former St. Louisan served as 
an adviser to Democratic Presidents Tru-. 
man, Kennedy and Johnson and was at one 


time Secretary of Defense. But this does not 
give him license to assume airs of omnipo- 
tence when it comes to sensitive functions of 
government. Clifford’s views appear inflated 
beyond his own importance. 

The Central Intelligence Agency, the main 
target of Clifford’s broadside at governmen- 
tal activities, is not beyond reproach. But 
Clifford’s sweeping indictment of the CIA 
and the FBI is pure arrogance. Ke apparent- 
ly would like to mould the two agencies into 
mounds of Jell-0 — and without much 
flavoring at that. 

The nation’s domestic surveillance and 
foreign intelligence operations need improve- 
ment, as has been shown by recent revela- 
tions. But Clifford’s proposed remedies are 
not the answer. They could prove terminal. 


noted that the heads of most 


at their own discretion 

the n?h^rlK? nC tl aS cn t l r n^ S and without a subsequent ac- 

the authority to spend un- counting outside their agency, 
vouchcred funds “on certift- ° ? , 
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knother CIA spy has com© in from 
the cold, but this time to take some of 
the heat off the agency. After a quar- 
ter century of undercover work in such 
countries as Chile, Lebanon, Brazil, 
Cuba and Mexico, 52-year-old David 
Phillips has retired from the CIA. 

His new self-assigned mission is “to ex- 
plain why our country needs an 
intelligence service and to help clear 
up erroneous impressions.*’ 

Phillips says the investigations by the 

I House, Senate and Rockefeller Com- 
mission v/ill largely exonerate the CIA 
-with only three or four instances 
of illegal activity. But on domestic spy- 
ing, Phillips agrees with CIA critics: “l*d 
be mad as hell if it happened to me. 

I’d scream if I thought anyone was 
opening my mail or tapping my phone.” 

Phillips’ decision to quit has been 
deeply felt at home — a split-level in Be- 
thesda, Md. where he lives with his wife, 
Gina, 32, and five of their seven chil- 
dren (three by his previous marriage). 
His $33,000 salary has shrunk to an 
$18,000 pension — forcing Gina to find 
a job. “I still have five kids to educate,” 
says Phillips. “We’ve gone from steak to 
stew.” 1 

Another blow has been his failure to 
| win over his 15-year-old daughter, Deb- 
bie, who told him his undercover job 
I was “dirty.” He patiently explained why 
he thought it was in the national inter- 
est. “I still think it’s dirty business,” she 


said, unconvinced. “Her reaction real- 
ly got to me,” admits Phillips. “It’s 
just another part of the misconceptions 
about the CIA.” 

Phillips is coldly quiet about his own 
exploits as a spy. “I made a secrecy 
agreement, and I'm not going to vio- 
late that.” He is less reticent about CIA 
detractors. “I got madder and madder 
every time Charles Colson tried to 
pin Watergate on the CIA,” Phillips 
snaps. “Most of the public have 
accepted as true all of the charges 
about the CIA. Philip Agee [an ex-agent 
who has written a searing expose of ihe 
agency] is now a folk hero.” Phillips re- 
cently debated Agee on British TV. 

“He is such a convinced sociaiisf-Marx- 
ist, it is difficult to talk to him. Agee is 
the first-ever CIA defector.” 

Agee, who lives in London, suggest- 
ed that Phillips might still be on the CIA 
payroll. Phillips swears he is not and 
does not receive any CIA financial sup- 
port. He says $3,000 has been 
contributed toward his mission by for- 
mer iritelligence agents. 

Phillips was a World War II bomhar- 
•dier who was shot down and escaped 
from a German POW camp. After 
the war he bought a small English-lan- 
guage newspaper in Chile and was 
promptly hired by the CIA. “It was a 
‘dangle operation/ ” Phiilips recalls. 
“Other secret agents were supposed 
to think I was the chief of U.S. intel- 


ligence. They paid me $50 a month, asset- 
the first time a Soviet KGB agent ap- 
proached me it occurred to me that! 
should be making $60.” 

I By 1954 Phillips was a “full-time ccn- 
! tract man,” and had moved on to 
Guatemala, posing as a businessman 
(Later he masqueraded as a Foreign 
Service officer.) American foreign pci- 
icy distressed him only once during his 
career. That was in 1 965 when Pres- 
ident Lyndon Johnson ordered Marines 
into the Dominican Republic, “i thought 
he was wrong,” says Phillips. “I was 
ready to hang up my hdt, but l finally de- 
cided to accept assignment there as 
station chief. I felt that if enough peo- 
ple like me left, the agency would benm 
by gumshoes just doing the Presidents 
bidding.” 

Before he retired last month, Phillips 
set up the Association of Retired In- 
telligence Officers — whose members, 
Phillips says, will spread the CIA gos- 
pel “to anyone who wants to listen ” 

So far, he steys, he has enlisted 340 
of 400 former agents approached. Exr 
spy Howard Hunt was not invited to jom. 
“The CIA was wrong to outfit him for 
the Watergate caper,” says Phillips. 
“That will always be a black mark 
against us.” . 

Phillips is planning a book, 25 Yeats, 
of Peculiar Service, and may even 
team up with nemesis Agee on the lec- 
ture circuit. “My agent said I could 
make $5,000 to $1 0,000 a year defend- 
ing the CIA, hut if l were anti-CIA I could 
make between $50,000 and $100,003. 
That,” Phiilips says, “is when I knew* 
wasdoingtherightt ftingY* 

GARRY CLIFFORD 
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Ford Says Soviet Aids Portuguese Redsi 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 3 
(Reuter) — In an interview pub- 
lished today. President Ford 
accused the Soviet Union of 
quietly helping the Communists 
in Portugal and called it tragic 
that the United States was un- 
able to help the situation there. 

-Western European countries 
are helping “democratic 
friends” in Portugal, he said in 
the interview with the maga- 
zine U.S. News & World Re- 
port, but because of Congres- 
sional investigations of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, the 
United States is unable to par- 
ticipate. [The interview was 
conducted before" he left last 
weekend on his current visit 
to Europe.] 

* ‘Portugal in Turmoil* j 
i “We don’t like the fact that! 
(Portugal is in turmoil now,” he; 
'said. ‘T think it is undoubtedly, 
recognized that the Soviet Un-' 
ion is quietiy helping the Com- 
munist elements in Portugal.” 

On the other hand, we do 
know that West European 
countries are helping their so 
cial democratic friends in P/ 
i’tugai,” he said. “I think it i! 


very tragic that because of the 
C.I.A. investigation and all the 
limitations imposed on us in 
the area of covert operations, 
we aren’t able to participate 
with other West European 
countries.” ' ' 

“I am not saying our par- 
ticipation would automatically 
solve the problem,” the Presi- 
dent added, “but detente 
shouldn’t prevent us — and it 
doesn't prevent us — from .going 
in and meeting the challenges 
where we know the Soviet Un- 
ion is involved.” . j 


Schlesinger: C’l.A. Undercut! 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 3 (UPI): 
— Secretary of Defense James 
Ir. Schlesinger has said that the 
Central Intelligence Agency’s 
sources of information abroad 
“have been dra'maticaly re- 
dulced” as a result of leaks 
from Congressional investigat- 
ing committees. 

Mr. Schlesinger, who once! 
headed the C.I.A., was ques- 
tioned by Senator James L. 
Buckley, Conservative-Repub- 



[Parts of the interview were 
reported in The New York 
Times Sunday.] 

The Senator asked whether! 
“we have reason to fear that] 
the willingness of foreign gov- 
ernments to work with us is 
being undercut” because . of 
C.I.A. secret s that had been 
made public. 

T think we have more than 
reason to fear,” Mr. Schlesinger 
replied. 

“I think,” he went on, “that 
we recognize that the sources 
of information corning into the 
C.I.A. have been dramatically* 
reduced in both liaison relation/ 
ships and in relation to the j 
willingness of foreigners to[ 
work with our intelligence 
people, and that is an inevitable; 
effect on these kinds of 
revelations.” ! 

Mr. Schlesinger dismissed as 
“a dramatic oversimplification” 


the notion that the* only kind 
of intelligence the United 
States needed was what was 
provided by spy satellites. 

[ “Photographs, of course, can 
provide you with indications 
with respect to the growth of 
certain types of capabilites,” he 
said, “but one must recognize 
that nobody has ever been able 
to photograph intentions.” 

“The only way we are ever 
able to get at intentions is 
through normal human intelli- 
gence and, in addition to that,, 
there are various technical 
parameters that one can never 
learn through photographs, ” he 
contiued. 

“So all of the elements of 
the intelligence community 
must be effective if the U.S. 
is to have eyes and ears in. 
what continues* to be a rela- 
tively dangerous world,” the 
Secretary said. \ . 
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What Is Happening In Angola? 

Yesterday the three leaders of the organizations that have been 
prominent in the liberation war in Angola, Agostinho Neto of the MPLA, 

Holden Roberto of the FNLA, and Jonas Savimbo of Unita, began talks 
on the current situation in the republic of Angola, which will soon be 
independent . 

The three men have not met very often and not at all since 25 April 
last year, when a new era began in Portugal* s relationship with Angola 
and the other former colonies. Significantly the talks that have now 
started are not taking place in Angola but in the Kenyan -city of Nakuru 
with Kenya's president Kenyatta as host and "mediator”. 

There has been unrest in Angola for a long time. Bloody conflicts 
have occurred and there has been no lack of rumors of an imminent "major 
civil war*’. But it must be said that the unrest in Angola is not 
the result of any division among the Angolan people but it has been caused 
entirely by the imperialist forces that are behind the FNLA and Unita. 

The FNLA's Roberto and Unita* s Saviiribo have used most of their' time 
and energy trying to crush the MPLA, which has had to wage the liberation 
struggle against fascist Portugal almost alone. 

For a long time it has also been entirely clear that the leadership 
of both the FNLA and l&iita have been directed and supported mainly by the 
USA (read CIA) and Zaire. There are confidential sources that also say that 
China has its finger in this game. 

When the schemes of CIA and organizations directed by Zaire against the 
MPLA did not succeed, they resorted to brutal violence and murder. Even 
direct coup attempts -- lead and organized by CIA -- have occurred, but 
these have been defeated by the MPLA. However, murder, kidnapping and 
mass executions of MPLA sympathizers are still carried out by the so-called 
FNLA forces and the armed forces of Unita. 

There are ever fewer Angolans in the FNLA forces, but the number o£ 
Congolese is increasing. Mobutu in Zaire (former Belgian Congo) has 
backed Holden Roberto's FNLA, following U.S. advice. 

{ Why are the United States and other imperialist powers so interested 
in getting their puppets installed in Angola. It is perhaps sufficient 
to cite Henry Kissinger from 1970: "...The largest American interests 

in southern Africa are in Angola." 

The self-evident reason is the discovery of large oil reserves off 
Angola's coast and also the huge mineral deposits in the country, and not 
in the least, diamonds. 

Above all for the United States but also for Mobutu, the MPLA and 
Agostinho Neto are a hindrance to their desire to manipulate as they will 
in Angola. With Holden Roberto and Jonas Savimbo in key positions, the 
United States and the multinational companies can ravage at will and 
extract huge profits. 

To believe that under these conditions any real progress can be 
achieved in Naruku is to be overly optimistic. The CIA will not allow 
Roberto and Savimbo to give up trying to gain control over Angola. 

Angola's freedom, independence, and peace are entirely dependent on 
the power of the MPLA. 
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I gar borjade de tre ledarna for de organisationer 
som framtratt i sambaiul nied befrielsekriget i 
Angola, IYIPLA:s Agostinbo Xeto, sanvt I\\LA:s Hol- 
den Roberto oeh Uni l as Jonas Savimbo samlal om den 
nuvarande. situationen i den snart sjalvstandiga 
repuhliken Angola. 

Detre har into molts alftfor m&nga ganger, into ens 
cftc* den 25 april i f jol da en nv era inleddcs i Porlu- 
gals forhdllande till Angola och andra f.d. kolonier. 

Dc samtal som nu inlclts sker bctecknandc nog inte 
i Angola, ulan i dcri kenvanska staden Xakuru. med 
Kenyas president Kenvatta som viird och »medlare». 

Det har varit oroligt i Angola cn langre tid. Pdodiga 
strider har fdrekommit och rykten om ett forest&eudc 
»storl inbordoskrigw har sannerligen inte saknats. 

Men det masle sajas att oron i Angola inte ar nagot 
resultal av nagon splittrlng av Angolas folk, utan belt 
orsakal av de imperialistiska krafter som star hakom 
FNLA cell Units . 

I motsats till MPLA — som nara nog ensamma fick 

fora bcfrielsekanipen mot det fascistiska Portugal 

har V N LA : s Roberto och Unitas Savimbo anvaut 
huvuddclen av sin tid och kraft till alt soka krossa 
MPLA. 

NEW YORK TIMES 
5 August 1975 


/ Viewed separately as isolated incidents, each violation? 
|of the laws and every incursion into a citizen’s privacy 
•by this country’s foreign and domestic intelligence agen-: 
cies may seem of limited importance and perhaps evem 
excusable. As a long-developing pattern, these actions are i 
highly disconcerting. The cumulative Impact, and the dif- 
ficulty oL$topping them and preventing their recurrence, - 
threatens to distort the relationship between ordinary 
Americans and their government. ] 

Each revelation of illegal activities by the'intelligence 
agencies lias been followed by explanations and even ' 
some expressions of regret, intended to allay public con- 
xern. The underlying theme, however, continues to be 
that some such lapses may well be unavoidable in shoring 
up the nation’s security in a dangerous world. 
j The over-all effect of these confessions, accompanied ; 
by suggestions that matters really are not all that- 
serious, has been to numb the public’s perception of the 
t extent of the damage. 

©Foreign security breaks ns by the F.B.I. have been ‘ 
executed against diplomatic offices of allies as well as 
potential adversaries. • { 

©Domestic dissenters* ranks were infiltrated by the 
C.I.A., even though the agency is categorically prohibited 
from engaging in any domestic surveillance. • 
oThe Internal Revenue Service, whose nonpartisan- - 
ship is so crucial to the functioning of the entire system 
of taxation, strayed into the dark Alleys of political in- 
telligence. 

©The privacy of mail and telephone was repeatedly 


Sedan l&ng tid tillbaka har del ocks& stMl belt klart 
att bi\de FNLA:s och Unitas ledning dingcrats och 
Stotts av framfbr alii USA (las CIA) och Zaire. Det 
finns tilJforlitliga uppgifter som ocksa sager att Kina 
liar silt finger ined i delta spcl. 

: .; NSr intc CIA- och Zaire* dirigerade organlsa- 
tioncrnas mtriger mot MPLA lyckadcs. tog de till 
brulaU vald och morel. Avon direkta kuppfbrsbk — 

ledda och organiserade av toppman fran CIA I;ar 

fdrekommit, men dessa har slagits ner av MPLA. Men 
mord, kidnappning och niassavrattningar av MPLA- 
sympatisorer fdrekommer fortfarande forctasna av 
des.k.T NLA-styrkorna samt Unitas bevapnade band. 

Det blir dock allt farre angoleser i FXLA:s siyrkor 
och allt-fler kongolescr. .Mobutu i Zaire (f.d. Belgiska 
Kongo) har heia tiden hart satsat p& Holden Robertos 
FNLA. p& amerikansk inradan. 

Varforar USA och andra imperialistiska makter 
s& intresserade av att fa s;na marionetter iustalierade 
i Angola. Det kanske nicker med att citera Henry 
Kissinger frAn 1970: 

. . . de storsta amerikanska intressena i sodra 
Afrika finns i Angola. 

Den sjalvklara anted* ingen ar upptiickten av de 
stora oljetillgang-arna idanfdr Angolas kust samt de 
jallelika niineraUillgangarna som finns* i landet, inte 
minst dia mauler. 

For framst USA, men ocksi Mobutu, iir MPLA och 
Agostinbo Neto ett hinder for att mauipulera som man 
vill i Angola. Med Holden Roberto och Jonas Savimbo 

avgbrande poster skulie USA och de multinatio- 
nella sloi boiagen iuirja som dc vill och fora ut jatle- 
profitcr. 

Alt under dessa premisser tro att nigra reeila 
fra ms teg kau nas i Xaruku iir att vara overoptimis- 
lisk - CIA kommer inte lillata alt Roberto och Savimbo 


under the constitution. — ; y 

©Dangerous, and, at least in one known' Ihstahce,^ 
deadly experimentation with mind-altering drugs were 
carried out by the C.I.A. and the military. 

Those who rationalize or condone these actions insist * 
that they were taken with the nation's interests in mind 
-“Specifically to counter foreign dangers. Yet, to invoke 
foreign dangers as an excuse . for the violations of basic 
liberties at home ignores the fact that democracy has 
always carried with it some inherent risks, particularly 
in competition or confrontation with totalitarian sys- 
tems. To try to eliminate these risks by adopting some of ! 
the “safety” measures routinely taken by its foreign op- 
ponents is tantamount to draining democracy of its in- 
ner strength. 

To say that the American intelligence services cannot - ! 
be allowed to circumvent the laws and ignore the Con- ' 
stitution is not to deny the need for effective military I 
and diplomatic intelligence operations. These operations 
can, in the modem context, be best carried out through 
diligent research and sophisticated use of technological 
detection devices to monitor foreign military moves, ’ 
without diminishing the rights and invading the privacy 
of American citizens, least of all the ultimate privacy of 
their minds^through the illicit use of drugs. 

Proper limitations imposed on intelligence and police 
agencies may well create some risks that greater license • 
to interfere with basic liberties might eliminate. Yet 
such risks are insignificant when compared to the cer- 
tainty of the menace inherent in a government that 
stands above the law. The alternative to forcing the in- 
telligence agencies to function wifJiin the limits of 


pnvdcy cr man ana teiepnone was reneatedlv j ~ ut 

penetrated without benefit of warrants clearly required democ * atl < : rule « 0>e security s£ <*emssaacys graveyard. 
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Is Detente Sniothering Radio Free Europe? 


“The question is whether a nice little 
CIA-funded company that never used to 
worry about where its next dollar is 
coming from can make it on its own .** 
—an employe. 

'■ By Felix Kessler 

MUNICH— Michael Nebolieff considers 
himself far luckier than most fellow Bul- 
garians. 

After escaping from Sofia toward the 
end of World War IX, he was granted asy- 
lum in West Germany, completing his law 
^studies at the University of Wurzburg. 
-Then, in 1952, Hr. Nebolieff received the 
chance to tell his former countrymen what 
life was really like in the West — and to 
give them uncensored news of Bulgaria. 

He 'joined Radio Free Europe, a fledg- 
ling American-sponsored station that, 
broadcast news, music and other pro- 
grams to millions of listeners in five East' 
European countries : Bulgaria, Czechoslova- 
kia, Hungary, Poland and Romania. For 
the past 23 years, he’s stayed faithfully on 
the job. “At this time, I haven’t missed 
more than one week because of sickness/’ * 
he says. r * 

But Mr. Nebolieff and hundreds of other 
anti-Communist emigres have now threat- 
ened to do something that years of Commu- 
nist janrmiing couldn’t accomplish-silence 
Radio Free Europe. The station was 
merged, for economic and other reasons, 
with Radio Liberty, which beams similar 
broadcasts to the Soviet Union. Hundreds 
of jobs have been pruned from both organi- 
zations. The employes subsequently voted 
to strike to dramatize what many perceive 5 
as a threat to the group’s future ^existence. 

. - Iai n MacDonald, a senior editor and 
vice-chairman of Radio Free Europe's Mu- 
nich chapter of the Newspaper Guild, says, 
that a 24-hour strike was scheduled and 
“put on ice” to give the new management 
a fair chance. But the situation is still crit- 
ical. The cuts pose “by far the worst 
threat in RFE's ’25-year history,” he says. 

Some say that the broadcasting sta-t 
tions, which flourished during the Cold 
War years, now appear to be victims of the 
new era of detente. News bureaus in Vi- 
enna, Berlin, Stockholm, Geneva and Ath- 
ens have been closed already. Others in 
Rome, London, Bonn, Paris and Brussels 
were pared drastically from large news or- 
ganizations which rivaled the biggest. 
American newspaper and TV network bu- 
reaus. 

The Munich <RFE headquarters staff 
was reduced from about 1,200 editors, re- 
searchers, broadcasters, engineers and 
technicians to 939 and, after further cuts, 
will number 800 by year’s end. ’ 


*' One reason for the radio stations' prob- 
lems, though sub-surface, is undoubtedly- 
political. From the beginning, both broad- 
casting outfits were clandestinely funded 
by the Central Intelligence Agency. Ru- 
mors to this effect were heard over the 
years but it wasn’t until a disgruntled RFE 
employe spilled the beans to Senator Clif- 
ford P. Case, of New Jersey that RFE '3 
cover Was blown in 1971. v v 

After the subsequent furor, a presiden- 
tial commission headed by Dr. Milton Ei- 
senhower recommended that Radio Free 
Europe and Radio Liberty be continued as 
a joint body, funded by Congress and 
under the auspices of a Board for Interna- 
tional Broadcasting. The consolidation be- 
came effective Julyl. 

Big ' Mic kelson, a former - president -of 
CBS News, was named president of the 
merged station. He categorically denies 
there are any plans to close down or that 
any cuts were made on political, rather 
than' economic, grounds. “The motivation 
was simply to put the radios on a sound fi- 
nancial base,” he said here recently, not- 
ing that there are plans to buy new broad- 
casting transmitters. 

Some employes., however, suspect that 
the political climate no longer is favorable, 
even for non-ideological news broadcasts 
to what formerly were called Iron Curtain 
countries. The Soviet Union has long cam- 
paigned against both stations for what it 
termed their propaganda broadcasts. 
“There hasn’t been any overt political 
pressure” from the U.S. on the stations, 
says one newsroom veteran, but money- 
saving cuts, may signify a political trend. 

“It may well be within the context of de- 
tente,” he says, noting that these days the 
Voice of America has "a softer tone and is 
treading more lightly.” 

To Mr. MacDonald and other RFE 
union officials,, there’s little difference 
“whether these cuts are economically or 
politically inspired, if the programming is 
reduced both in quantity and quality.” 
Evdokim Evdokimov, a veteran ' re- - 
searcher in RFE’s Bulgarian department 
and the Guild chairman, says the union de- 
cided “to go to the barricades” when the 
100 most recent staff cuts were announced. 
Because of the cutbacks, there are now 
greater gaps in Radio Free Europe’s own 
broadcasts and in its monitoring of East 
European radio, he says. Radio Free Eu- 
rope broke the news of Poland’s Gdansk 
shipyard riots in .1970, he observes, by 
monitoring an early-morning broadcast of 
a local Polish- radio station. Only after the 
RFE broadcast did Radio Warsaw ac- 
knowledge the events, which culminated in 
new leadership and a. revision of Polish 
planning. Y0Ri< . 
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In addition to broadcasting up to 21 
hours a day and monitoring 30 East Euro- 
pean radio stations and news services, the 
stations also analyze some 700 newspapers 
magazines and other Communist publiea 
tions. Many analyses are sold to Western-, 
universities, libraries, news organizations 
governments and research institutions. 
The S5-person research staff will soon be 
cut to 60. One member of the' new broad 
casting board, in congressional testimony, 
sounded an ominous note for RFE em 
ployes when he questioned whether the or 
ganization was in the “publishing business 
or radio business.” 

Staffers here say research is an inte 
gral part of broadcasting. “I see our job as 
a *ree press for Eastern Europe,” says one 
11 -year staff member. “While the Voice of 
America gives the American point of view 
we concentrate on news that happens in 
. t * ieir countries and present news about the 
rest of the world, and how it affects 
them.” 

The exposed— and severed-*-CIA aifilia- 
tion has for some time proved a major em- 
barrassment within the organizations. At 
^ lunch recently, one Western RFE news 
, man turned to a slightly senior colleague 
and admitted that he always thought the 
older man had been planted by the CIA, 
similar to some who’ve since vanished 
frorn their offices, “God, if that were only 
true, said the American, “I wouldn’t 
worry about losing my job.” 

Some think that the newly streamlined 
organization would benefit from a new 
name, unassociated either with Cold War 
.echoes or the CIA specter. “Whenever I 
cover something now and am asked where 
I’m from,” says a newsman, “I always 
mumble something about Radio Three Eu 
rope.” 

For all the past rumors, Mr. Nebolieff 
says -he was “astonished” when it was fi- 
nally admitted that Radio Free Europe 
wasn’t privately sponsored, as had beer, 
stated, but mainly CIA-funded, “i can as 
sure you that in my case I didn’t know/ 
he says. “Who would be interested in lis- 
tening to a journalist who’s a CIA agent?” 

' Though shame-faced at the revelation, 
Mr. Nebolieff puts in even longer hours 
than in the past. Often he arrives at RFE’s 
headquarters at 3 a.m. to prepare a 5 a.m.- 
to -8 a.m. broadcast, goes home and re- 
turns again at 6 p.m., broadcasting until ll 
p.m. He declined when management of- 
fered to cut the Bulgarian broadcast 
schedule. 

“r am personally of the opinion that the 
RFE operation is very, very important to 
my Bulgarian people,” he says. “I do it 
not only as an employe of RFE but as a 
Bulgarian.” , , _ . 


fM Spon’t . still this voice ^4 

Radio- Free^Europe, no wmerged with Radio Libertv.is. 
^Penetrating;; voice to peoples behind the iron. 
• .Curtain,. It uv- m danger of; being -gagged "• -y *■*- ■ ^ 

^'Communist- jamming, could, toot Tdop detente': 

silencing of the only ef- 
. fective .mk tha t captive peoples have with the free world - 5 
. V Congress has not yet fully funded the radio programs." 
l)eep slasnes in programming and staff have been made' : 

all over Europe. It almost seems as though Congress and' 
— 30 4he^mimstration..wanf.,to:Jold.up.the;whole operation.. . 

Bopeit qoqsii't happen. The hopes of people veara-^ 
_ ; _ = should not be dashed*' 
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Must Meet 


In the aftermath of defeat in Southeast Asia, our allies 
grow skeptical, our enemies bold. Thus, says this dis- 
tinguished observer of foreign affairs, we have come to 
a moment of truth 


By Joseph Alsop 


-T> tJRiNG his unsuccessful trip in 

i J the Middle East last March, 
Secretary of State Henry 
‘Kissinger had his most instructive 
experience in Syria. The Syrian 
president, Hafez Assad, is an ex- 
ceedingly intelligent man, with 
whom the Secretary is on terms of 
friendly frankness. At their meeting 
in Damascus — before the negotia- 
tions broke down —Assad told Kis- 
singer that he could not understand 
why President Anwar el-Sadat of 
Egypt was still loyally going along 
with the U.S. effort to secure a com- 
promise peace with the Israelis. If 
Sadat were only patient enough, As- 
sad predicted, the time would come 
when the Arabs could name their 
terms to Israel without worrying 
about American interference. 

After all, the Syrian president re- 
marked, the United States was al- 
ready abandoning Vietnam and 
Cambodia. It had cast onto the dis- 
card heap, in the Cyprus troubles, 
those very old and faithful allies, the 
Turks. And it was clearly preparing 
to abandon South Korea, which had 
been under American protection 
since 195°* Against this background, 
the Syrian president concluded, how 
could any man of sense fail to fore - 
see that the United States would also 
abandon Israel before long? 

These were hard words for an 
American Secretary of State to hear. 

Kissinger had no answer, except 
to protest that the American com- 
mitments to Israel and South Korea 
would never be forgotten, lo which, 
inevitably, the reply came back: but 
there had also been American com- 
mitments to Turkey, to Cambodia , 
to South Vietnam. 

“Wc Can Do Nothing.” The 
Assad-Kissingcr meeting occurred 
some weeks before the fall of Phnom 
Penh and Saigon to the communists. 
With it, you need to weigh the text 
of a letter received by the former 
U.S. ambassador to Cambodia, John 
Gunther Dean, in response to a Jast- 
minutc o/Icr of air-evneuation from 
Phnom Penh. The 


Matak, a member of the Cambodian 
royal family and the ablest leader of 
the anti-communist Cambodian gov- 
ernment. Here is what he wrote 
Dean: 

"I thank you very sincerely for 
your letter and your offer to trans- 
port me toward freedom. I cannot, 
alas, leave in such cowardly fashion. 
As for you, and in particular your 
great country, I never believed for a 
moment that, you would have this 
sentiment of abandoning a people 
which has chosen liberty. You have 
refused us your protection, and wc 
can do nothing about it. ...” 

Finally, careful thought also needs 
to be given to Secretary Kissinger’s 
reply when an old friend recently 
asked him: “Where do you think 
wc arc today as compared with the 
experience of the 1930s?” The 1930s, 
of course, were the years when 
Adolf Hitler and the Second World 
War rushed down upon the world 
while the British and French, physi- 
cally and morally disarmed, simply 
looked the other way. For Ameri- 
cans under the age of 50, it may 
alsb be well u> explain umi Hitler’s 
re-occupation of the Rhineland in 
1936 was the last easy opportunity 
to prevent the HitleV war. Before 
making his move into the Rhine- 
land, Hitler had to promise the Ger- 
man General Staff that be. would 
instantly resign if he met the slight- 
est resistance from France or Britain. 
But he met none at all. 

” Where arc wc on the scale of the 
ty$os?** Dr. Kissinger repeated. 
“Certainly were long past the re- 
occupation of the Rhineland . 1 only 
hope wc haven* t passed the point of 
no return.** 

Shaken Allies. The foregoing are 
not texts for a sermon. They are in- 
stead the best capsule guides I can 
offer to the changed standing of the 
United States in the world today. I 
have spent many days discussing our 
country’s new situation with mem- 
bers of the inner group of American 
policy-makers, ancl with foreign dip- 


have learned to trust. Their consen- 
sus, I regret to say, is very grim. 

Consider, first, the effect of our 
changed situation on our allies. 
Thailand, that unfailing weather 
Vane of Asia, is now pointing dis- 
dainfully away from Washington 
toward Peking. There is a serious 
chance that American naval and air 
bases in the Philippines will be de- 
nied to us after the “reassessment” 
of national policy announced last 
April by President Ferdinand Mar- 
cos. In .South Korea, President 
Park Chung Flee has ordered a top- 
level reassessment of South Korea’s 
American alliance, with all leaders 
of his government joining in. Their 
first conclusion was that, despite the 
presence' of 40,000 U.S. troops in 
South Korea, “no real confidence” 
could any longer ' be placed in 
America. 

But' if .the faith of our allies has 
been profoundly shaken, so the bold- 
ness of ; pur enemies and potential 
enemies; has been strongly rein- 
forced! And that is the real problem 
that Confronts us today. 

Tempting the Bully. In this new 
situation, so full of .danger, the most 
basic factor is the military one. At 
the time of the Cuban missile crisis 
of 1962, our strategic-weapons mar- 
gin over the Soviets was crushing, 
being variously rated at from seven- 
to-onc up to ten-to-one. In recent 
years, however, our strategic- 
weapons programs have stayed al- 
most stock-still, while the Soviets 
have forged ahead with fearful ra- 
pidity. Thus American superiority 
has been transformed into a slight 
edge for the Soviets; and if wc con- 
tinue to stay stock-still, while the 
Soviets go on forging ahead— * as is 
'now the realistic prospect— the So- 
viet edge will turn into a significant 
Soviet strategic superiority. 

Nor has this American fccklcss- 
ness in the area of strategic weap- 
onry been compensated for by 
improved conventional forces. On 
the contrary, our conventional 
forces have actually shrunk since 
1962, while once again the Soviets 
have forged ahead with ruthless de- 
termination. Only two decades ago, 
for example, the Soviets had no navy 
worth considering. Today the Soviet 
navy is both more modem and more 
powerful than our own. The Soviets* 
recent worldwide naval war game, 
OKEAN 75 , took the startling form of 
a mock-assault on the United States 
with seaborne nuclear weapons. 

As the outcome of the Cuban mis- 
sile crisis so happily proved, a strong 
military posture is the best insurance 
policy for peace: if you arc strong 
enough to fight, and seem willing to 
QaB2R00(I1 00371)004-3 
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fight, you almost never have to do so. 
It has to be admitted, however, that 
American policy-makers are wise to 
be more concerned today by an ap- 
parent weakening in our country’s 
national will, than by our military 
position. For a loss of will devalues 
the most powerful weaponry. 

. The symptoms of American loss 
of will arc now painfully plain. In 

recent weeks, half a dozen leaders of 
both great parties have confided to 
mc^ unhappily that they feared the 
United States, short of responding 
to a direct attack like that at Pearl 
Harbor, would never fight again 
after Vietnam. If this had been our 
posture in 1962, Cuba would still be 
bristling with Soviet missiles. In 
sum, we arc perilously close to the 
kind of physical and moral dis- 
armament that prevented the British 
and French from nipping the Hitler- 
danger in the bud. 

Burglars at the Door. So we come 
to the two most fundamental ques- 
tions raised by Secretary Kissinger’s 
comparison of the present period 
with the 1930s. They arc as follows: 

Can you have a Hitler-time with- 
out a Hitler?’ 

Since Americas strategic nuclear 
weapons cannot be totally destroyed 
by Soviet strategic superiority, arc 
we really lively to end where the 
British and French ended in 1 Off- 
corner cd Ufa a rat?/’ 

As to the first question, the answer 
must be given jn steps. The first step 
is to make a rational judgment of 
the methods 1 and purposes of the 
Soviet Union. On the one hand, it 
is mistaken to imagine the Soviets 
with a grandiose Hitler-style pro- f 
gram, as it is wrong to see anything 
Hitler-like in General Secretary 
Leonid Brezhnev. On the other 
hand, it is fatally mistaken to assume 
that the Soviets will refrain from ex- 
ploiting any rich target of oppor- 
tunity that presents itself, either 
because of “detente,” or because they 

arc too comfortable already, or for 
some other ‘.delusive reason. The 
record shows the very opposite. Con- 
sider the events in just one area, the 
Middle Fast, in just one short, recent 
period, the last decade. 

In J9 67, the Soviets actually helped 
start the Six ; Day War, by planting 
grossly false intelligence in Cairo 
and Damascus, and thereby purpose- 
ly driving Egypt’s Gamal Abdel 
Nasser to take the aggressive steps 
that led to war. After the smashing 
Israeli victory, the Soviets began 
again from Square One, so to say, by 
promptly pouring huge quantities of 
new arms into Egypt, Syria and Iraq. 
In the midst of the arms flow, 
Egypt’s President Anwar cl-Sarlat 
outraged the Kremlin by expelling 
thousands of Soviet military advisers 


from Egypt. 

Yet even in the subsequent period 
of-cool Egyptian-Soviet relations, the 
Soviets provided the very advanced 
anti-tank and other weapons that 
later gave such trouble to the Israelis, 
lhus one can now describe the So- 
viets, at a minimum, as the sponsors 
of the war that broke out in 1973. 
Finally, when the Yom Kippur 
War’s tide turned against the Arabs, 
the Soviets promptly threatened to 
intervene with airborne divisions 
which they had ready on south Rus- 
sian airfields. The toughest kind of 
answering message from President 
Nixon was needed to abort the So- 
viet intervention. 

The foregoing is not a record, I 
submit, that justifies the view that 
the Soviets will refrain from adven- 
tures that strike them as potentially 
profitable. As someone said long ago, 
they arc like bote! burglars who try 
every door in a long corridor until 
they find one that is not properly 
locked. 

Time to Pray. Even so, one could 
net speak about the present becom- 
ing a Hitler-time without a Hitler 
were the world scene not littered 
with targets of opportunity to tempt 
the Soviets. Among these targets, the 
Middle East clearly retains pride of 
place. As a measure of risk, consider 
an experience of my own last De- 
cember. In honor of my approaching 
retirement as a full-time newspaper 
columnist, President Ford asked me 
to luncheon. In the course of the 
meal, I remarked to the President 
that most of his advisers seemed to 
be putting the risk of a soon-renewed 
Middle East war at “somewhere be- 
tween 60 and 70 percent.” The Pres- 
ident answered, bleakly but quietly: 
“It’s above 70 percent.” 

To- hear the risk of war given at 
“above 70 pcrccnt” by the President 
of the United States was a mite chill- 
ing. Yet it made perfectly good sense 
last December, when everyone still 
expected General Secretary Brezh- 
nev to pay a state visit to Egypt in 
January. If Brezhnev had gone to 
Cairo (as had been formally an- 
nounced), the visit would surely 
have been followed by enormous 
new deliveries of Soviet arms for the 
Egyptian forces. If another huge 
flow of Soviet arms to Egypt had 
begun, -moreover, the Israeli leader- 
ship had already made a conditional 
decision to launch a preventive war. 

As it turned out, there was one 
weak link in this expected chain of 
cause and effect. At the last minute, 
Egypt’s Sadat balked at the price 
Brezhnev was asking, which in- 
cluded no more Egyptian hobnob- 
bing with the United States, the 
return to Egypt of the banished 
Soviet military advisers, and other 
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steps seriously impairing Egyptian 
national independence. Consequent- 
ly, Sadat gambled that Sec re tar)' 
Kissinger would succeed with the 
negotiations, that finally broke down 
in Jerusalem in March 1975. 

The breakdown, one must also 
note, was another, particularly heavy 
installment of the price of our new 
situation in the world. As Israel’s 
war minister, Shimon Peres, pointed 
out in a public speech: the example 
of “collapsing guarantees” else- 
where — namely the U.S. guarantees 
in Southeast Asia— made it only 
right for the Israeli Cabinet to dig 
its heels in against Secretary Kis- 
singer’s persuasions. And Secretary 
Kissinger, while maintaining a dis- 
creet public silence, is known to have 
told the President sadly that the 
breakdown would have been “un- 
thinkable” if the United States still 
retained its former standing in the 
world. 

In consequence of this severe set- 
back, President Ford decided to try 
his hand himself. His search for a 
Middle East compromise began at 
a meeting with Sadat of Egypt 
early last June— a meeting which 
both men characterized as “an 
important step” toward peace. We 
must all pray that this is so. And 
I mean pray . For if the President’s 
efforts fail, or if the negotiating 
process begins again and then breaks 
down, the risk of early war in the 
Middle East will be back at 70 per- 
cent or above. 

Ducking the Challenge. There 
are, alas, other places besides the 
Middle East in need of prayer. Laos, 
Thailand and Pakistan come quick- 
ly to mind. But most important on 
the danger list is South Korea, whose 
abandonment by the United States 
was so flatly predicted by Syria’s 
‘Assad. 

An immediate sequel to the fall of 
South Vietnam was a trip to Peking 
by the North Korean communist 
dictator, Kim II Sung. In the intelli- 
gence community, there is no doubt 
that Kim’s aim was to secure Chi- 
nese Communist support for another 
drive into South Korea. It seems like- 
ly that the Chinese discouraged Kim, 
since they want no further trouble 
in Asia at this time. But the North 
Korean dictator is so dead set on his 
new enterprise that he is reportedly 
planning to seek help in Moscow, . 
where he has not gone for 14 years. 

By grace of the aid-stinginess of the 
U.S. Congress, moreover, South Ko- 
rea has only one. third of the air- 
power and rather less seapower than 
North Korea; and although the 
Southern army is large and excellent, 
it is also American trained— which 
means heavily dependent on air 
superiority. 

If South Korea is attacked, and we 
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limply stand aside, the effect Wlll.be 
no mere further impairment of U.S. 
standing in the world. The effect 
will be the equivalent of internation- 
al bankruptcy for the United States. 
Duck the challenge in Korea —if 
it comes— and we shall be a coun- 
try that no longer really counts as 
a world power. More to the point, 
our enemies will believe, with good 
reason, that our next challenge will 
probably be ducked, too —and they 
will he that. much more lively to 
launch it. And this is what now 
makes it possible to have a Hitler- 
time without a Hitler. 

Tragic Terminus; So we come at 
long last to the proof that even a 
major nuclear power can find itself 
by weakness with the same choice as 
a cornered rat. The proof is simple 
enough. The jugular of the United 
States and the West now runs, by 
geological misfortune, through the 
far-off, 5 ill-defended waters of the 
Persian Gulf. The Soviets have been 
methodically moving to gain control 
of the Indian Ocean, into which the 
Persian Gulf opens. 

Imagine a future time when the 


United States has firmly established 
its unwillingness to defend friends 
and interests overseas by ducking 
challenge after challenge of the kind 
already listed. Suppose, therefore, 
that the world power balance has 
been rapidly tilting in the Soviets* 
favor. Suppose that the unfavorable 
tilt of the strategic-weapons balance 
has also been complacently ignored 
by the U.S. Congress — as has hap- 
pened to date. Suppose— as would 

only be natural— that the Soviets 
therefore think it safe to seize direct 
control of the Persian Gulf, thereby 
fixing an iron grip on this country’s 
and the West’s jugular. 

In these quite possible circum- 
stances, the American President who 
had to make the next move might 
well regard a cornered rat with 
envyi Yet such circumstances as 
these are the obvious terminus of the 
road we are now traveling. 

If this report seems gloomy, even 
despairing, I would not have it so. 
The need now is to be clear-sighted 
about the realities of the new Amer- 
ican situation. Ponder these words 


from the aiways-wise French analyst, 
Raymond Aron: "A great power is 
not characterized by millions of tons 
of steel or millions of megatons, but, 
primarily and above ail, by will. The 
American will has not always been 
so clear-sighted during the past 25 

years, but it has never been doubted. 
It is now doubted for the first time, 
and no one can assess with cer- 
tainty the consequences of a weak- 
ening which is less material than 
moral. ...” 

The great requirement now, in 
short, is nothing more nor less than 
a regeneration of the American na- 
tional will that held the line for free- 
dom in the world from 1941 until 
just the other day. It may cost us 
heavily— for genuine regenerations 
of national will are expressed by re- 
fusing to duck hard challenges 
rather than through Fourth of July 
orations. Yet the costs of such a re- 
generation will be trifling compared 
to the long-run costs of imitating the 
French and British in the 1930s in 
this infinitely more perilous world 
of the 1 970s. 
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WHY DETENTE IS 

Mr Solzhenitsyn has now 
accused President Ford of 
betraying eastern Europe by 
planning to attend the East-West 
summit conference in Helsinki 
next week. It is easy to sympa- 
thize with his moral concern for 
the peoples and nations under 
Soviet domination. It is less 
easy to see how they could be 
helped by the political attitudes 
which, he appears to recommend. 
Short of embarking on a war of 
liberation, which would merely 
liberate a lot of people from life 
itself,' there is no obvious alter- 
native to the sort of patient 
diplomatic bridge-building of 
which the Helsinki conference is 
a part. • ..*•« 

Mr Solzhenitsyn’s objection 
to the conference is that it 
allegedly endorses the present 
boundaries of the Soviet 
empire. It does not. The docu- 
ments to be signed are not 
treaties and have no juridical 
force whatever. They are 
declarations of principle and 
intent .which are supposed to 
guide the conduct of the signa- 
tories. Even as principles they 
do not endorse spheres of in- 
fluence or types of govern- 
ment. They endorse national 
sovereignty. They say, for 
instance, that frontiers should 
not be changed by force. This 
probably leaves the Baltic states 
within the Soviet Union (had 
anybody plans for rescuing 


NOT BETRAYAL : 

them?), but it does not exclude 
changes of government or even 
peaceful changes of frontiers 
among the states of Europe. 

The documents are laf from 
perfect. They are full of loop- 
holes and compromises after two 
years of negotiation. But they do, 
on the whole, demand greater 
changes of conduct from the 
Soviet Union than from the 
Western countries. Apart from 
endorsing sovereignty (Czecho- 
slovakia ?) and the non-use of 
force (Hungary and Czechoslo- 
vakia ?) they contain a series of 
pledges relating to human con- 
tacts, and the freer flovv of 
information. If these principles 
are observed the situation in 
Europe will improve. If they are 
not observed they can scarcely 
contribute to making the situa- 
tion worse except, perhaps, by 
becoming bones of contention, 
and even then there is no 
reason why the West should lose 
all the arguments. 

■ Solzhenitsyn stands for ’an 
absolute view of the world ; 
totalitarian communism is evil, 
and should be totally opposed at 
all times. International states- 
manship is concerned with 
consequences — how can ‘ commu- 
nism best be contained and if 
possible humanized ? The danger 
is that: statesmen should lose 
sight of the moral reality. Dr 
Kissinger appears to have done 


so when he foolishly advised 
President Ford not to see Mr 
Solzhenitsyn. . _ Apparently Dr 
Kissinger was*' worried about 
annoying the Russians. But could 
there be a more demeaning 
situation, than the President of 
the United ' States being 
persuaded that he must not 
receive a famous writer, with 
whose political views he happens 
to disagree, merely because 
those over-sensitive men in the 
Kremlin would be irritated V 
This is not detente but sur- 
render. Detente does not demand 
that the American President 
creep around on tiptoe trying not 
to annoy the Russians. It 
demands that he seek rational 
ways of accommodating conflic- 
ting interests and seeking areas 
of practical adjustment. The 
right thing to have done would 
have been to invite Mr Solzhen- 
itsyn to the White House and say 
openly that he respected him as 
a writer and fighter for human 
rights but could not take his 
advice on the conduct of politics. 
This would have earned him the 
respect of many people, includ- 
ing possibly even Mr Solzhenit- 
syn himself. As it was he initially 
accepted restrictions on his free- 
dom of action which made him 
less convincing as a champion of 
freedom for others. By the time 
he woke up it was too late to 
repair the damage. 
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Ice Water After the Sauna 


STOCKHOLM — The pleasant Finnish 

- custom of a hot sauna followed by 
a freezing dip serves as a healthy 
stimulus and dousing the head in ice 
water after the radiant smiles of 

• Helsinki’s European security summit 
is an exercise much to be commended. 

‘ It' requires many years for Soviet 
diplomacy to bring about the enter- 

- prise which achieved- for Moscow con- 
sensus ratification of its sphere of in- 
fluence in Eastern Europe and its 

^.borders elsewhere, principally with 
China. American officials, who like to 
think they are Yankee traders, claim 
Brezhnev had to pay heavily for this 
privilege in months of advance negoti- 
ations by making a new Berlin deal 
(which retains the partition wall) and 

_ pledging facilitated visas for journal- 
ists and geographically divided fami- 
lies. 

In 1954, when the Kremlin first 
began to. work for the arrangements 
that were, signalized in Helsinki, the 
U.S.A. Was still the only superpower, 
with a consequently respected voice. 
This position was backed by the fact 
of its strategic invulnerability. Because 
the U.S.S.R. had no intercontinental 
weapons systems, Washington enjoyed . 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

By C. L. Sulzberger 

the luxury of speaking loud while 
carrying a big stick. That brief mo- 
ment vanished with the missile that 
threw up Sputnik in 1957. It is no 
fault of later administrations that our 
bargaining power has dwindled since. 
- For 21 years the Kremlin pursued a 
series of related policy objectives: a 
denuclearized zone in Europe; suppres- 
sion of foreign bases; withdrawal of 
troops to their homelands; atomic non- 
proliferation; reduction of forces in 
both halves of Germany; European 
arms limitation and dissolution of mil- 
itary coalitions. In, the v/ake of the 
Helsinki euphoria it may be antici- 
pated that one by one these goals will 
be revived. 

Meanwhile various nations of the 
West, led by the United States, are 
rivaling each other in attempts to- in- 
vest billions in the U.S.S.R. to gain 
access to its markets and resources 
and to make available their own tech- 
niques and advanced technology in 
exchange. . _ ....... 
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East- W est detente 

From Mr Brian Crazier and others 
Sir, A “summit conference” is to 
be held at the end of this month 
at .Helsinki, following the lengthy 
Conference on European Security 
and Cooperation in Europe (CSCE). 
It is more urgent than ever, in the 
opinion of the signatories, to give 
serious thought to the much-abused 
terms “ detente ” and “ cold war ”. 

The signatories are strongly in 
favour of ending the cold war 
(which has never ended on the 
Soviet side) and of detente — so long 
as the detente is true, not illusory. 

Relations between France and 
Germany exemplify a true detente, 
after three wars in a lifetime. Even 
in the years between those wars, 
there was freedom of communica- 
tion between the two countries. 
Nowadays, this freedom is taken for 
granted and there is no censorship 
of any kind of the attitudes of the 
one nation to the other. 

This is not at all the situation 
prevailing between the Soviet Union 
and the non-communist world. Soviet 
citizens may travel abroad only in 
groups supervised by the KGB, not 
as individuals. A West European 
citizen cannot count on getting a 
visa to the Soviet Union. The only 
British newspaper freely available in 
Moscow is the Morning Star, and 
censorship excludes the great 
majority of Western publications, 
and even many non-political books. 
Yet the Soviet Union was our ally 
in the war against Hitler. 

In the CSCE, and in particular in 
Committee Ilf dealing with human 
contacts, travel, education culture 


and information, the Soviet negotia- 
tors have systematically resisted 
Western proposals designed to give 
substance to “ detente ”. In this 
situation, the summit conference can 
do no more than produce empty 
declarations of intent, meaningless 
and unenforceable. Their only prac- 
tical effect would be to make it 
easier for the Soviet authorities to 
resist all future attempts on the 
Western side to improve real human 
relations with the Soviet people. 

We believe that Western leaders 
should defer any summit plans until 
the Soviet government ends arbitrary 
travel restrictions in the USSR ; 
discrimination against individual 
visitors ; ends restrictive laws 
making citizens liable to arrest for 
talking to foreigners ; interference 
with mails and with telephone con- 
versations ; the jamming of radio 
and television ; opens its territory to 
the free circulation of publications 
from Western Europe and else- 
where ; and eliminates minefields, 
trip-wire machine-guns and other 
cold war devices between neighbour- 
ing European states. 

If it is necessary to make an 
agreement with the Soviet Union in 
a framework of unremitting 
unilateral Soviet hostility, so be it. 
But it is not detente and must not 
he so called. Let Western leaders, 
if they go to a summit, publicly 
sneak the truth about what they are 
doing and not deceive thetr own 
peoples. 

Yours very truly, 

BRIAN CROZfER, 

L. B. SCHAP1RO, 

G H. N. SETON- WATSON. 


Crumbling NATO has no cogent new? 
strategy. Its conventional strength isj 
no match for Russia’s. Its European 
members believe U.S. strategic nuclear; 
missiles would only be used against j 
Russia if American territory or instal- 
lations were first hit. And, despite the’ 
Helsinki congress, the superpowers 
deal with each other independently of 
their allies who receive courteous ex 
post facto reports. 

Last week’s European summit bent 
a principle Henry Kissinger enunciated 
Dec. 27, 1973: that the United States 
would not permit “selective detente." 
As far as Portgual goes, that’s just 
what has been produced. 

In retrospect, the United States has 
manufactured much of its own weak- 
ness by actions in the realm of foreign 
policy on the part of both the execu- 
tive and legislative branches. To find 
back-door access to Moscow and com- 
pose bilateral accords which the 
Kremlin was actively seeking, we 
tilted toward Pakistan to get to Peking, 
then moved from there to the Soviet 
Union supermarket. 

Favoring Pakistan sacrificed what 
shreds of influence we had left in 
India. Courting China (the abrupt way 
we did) offended Japan. Now the 
Chinese have cooled off, and with 
Russia we’ve got what the Russians 
were themselves angling for. 

Congressional pressures helped us 
lose prestige in Southeast Asia and 
may produce a dangerous mirage of 
peace in the Middle East. 

From our viewpoint,- the Mediter- 
ranean is a mess. What began as 
negligence by the Executive on the 
Greece-Turkey-Cyprus issue" has been“ 
compounded by gross legislative in- 
. terference; Congress is getting a busy- 
body complex. And now the U.5.A. — 
which foreigners will consider one 
government, not two or three — is 
reviled in Athens, Ankara and Nicosia 
all at once. 

The Executive in Washington has 
been so pilloried-~above all with re- 
spect to the C.I.A. — that nobody seems 
prepared to help our friends in Portu- 
gal (who once both liked us and 
respected us) or even to formulate a 
policy that could save that little land! 
from a brutal take-over given under- 1 
the-table encouragement by Moscow.! 

In this “The Heritage of Henry; 
Adams,” Brooks Adams wrote: “De- 
mocracy is an infinite mass of con- 
flicting minds and of conflicting 
interests, which by the persistent ac- 
■ tion of such a solvent as the modem 
competitive industrial system, becomes 
resolved into what is, in substance, 
a. vapor, which loses in collective 
energy in proportion to the perfection : 
of its expansion.’’ 

Since that book, published during 
the 1919 treaty* negotiations, democ- 
racy has clearly been perfected be- 
cause, judging by the “vapor” issuing 
from Helsinki’s sauna, its collective] 
intellectual energy has evaporated. | 
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'!. % Harry Schwartz 


''too Jess a politician 'and statesman 
than British Prime Minister Harold 
(Wilson seemed to' take seriously 
Leonid I. Brezhnev’s talk about non- 
interference in other country’s affairs 
at last week’s Helsinki' conference. 

: Apparently an invincible optimist, 
JWr. Wilson even went so far as to hint 
that Mr. Brezhnev might be abandon- 
ing the Brezhnev Doctrine and to sug- 
,ges£ that if he had said eight years 
ago what he said' last week there 
might have been no Soviet invasion, 
bf Czechoslovakia in August, 1968. 
■'Actually' the whole idea ought to be 
called -the - Khrushchev • Doctrine, be- 
cause the' essence of this policy is the 
assertion that the Soviet Union has 
the right - to " invade any “socialist” 
country 'whenever the rulers in Mos- 
cow decide that capitalism, threatens to 
replace socialism. . 

The clearest practical application of 
'this doctrine first took place under Mr. 
-Khrushchev in Qctober-Npvember 1956 , 
when the Soviet Army, -invaded 
Hungary and drowned the Hungarian 
Revolution in blood. Twelve ' 'years 
later, in August, 1968, under Mr.; 
Brezhnev, Soviet and satellite troops' 
invaded Czechoslovakia and occupied' 
her. Soviet troops still remain in- Hun- 
gary and Czechoslovakia to prevent, 
any ne\v ’‘mutiny” in .either . land... 

Mr. Brezhnev has publicly defended 
the invasion of Czechoslovakia more 
than once. Speaking in Warsaw on 
Nov. 12, 1968, for exarhple, ' he de- 
fended it in these terms: 

“When external and internal forces 
hostile to socialism try .to turn- the 
development of a given socialist coun- 
try in -the direction of restoration of 
the capitalist system, when a threat 
arises to the cause of socialism in that 
country— a threat to the security of 
the socialist commonwealth as a 


whole- — this is no longer merely a 
problem for that country’s people, but 
.a common problem, the. concern of all 
socialist countries.” 

Some weeks before this Brezhnev 
speech, Pravda quoted approvingly 
;this even blunter statement of the 
! Soviet position by Wladyslaw Gomulka, 
then head of Poland’s Communists: 

“To those friends and comrades of 
: ours from other countries who believe 
they are defending the just cause of 
-socialism and the sovereignty of 
-peoples by denouncing and protesting 
(the introduction of our troops in 
Czechoslovakia, we reply: If the enemy 
plants dynamite under our- house, 
under the commonwealth of socialist 
■•states, our patriotic, national and inter- 
nationalist duty , is to prevent this by 
'using any means that are necessary.”- 
The Pravda article, on Sept. 26, 1968, 
in which this quotation appeared went 
eveh further. In the best tradition 
of George Orwell’s “19S4” it argued 
that the invasion of Czechoslovakia 
was in no way a violation of that 
country’s independence: 

, “The allied socialist countries’ 
soldiers who are in Czechoslovakia are 
: proving in deeds that they have no 
task other than to defend the Socialist 
gains in that country. They are not 
interfering in the country’s internal 
affairs, and they are waging a struggle 
not in words but in deeds for the 
principle of self-determination of 
Czechoslovakia’s peoples, for their in- 
alienable right to decide their destiny 
-themselves after profound and careful 
consideration, without intimidation by 
counterrevolutionaries, without re- 
visionist and nationalist demagoguery. 

“Those who speak of the ‘illegality’ 
of the allied socialist countries’ actions; 
-in Czechoslovakia forget that in a ; 
class society there is and can be no 
such thing as nonclass law. Laws and ‘ 
the norms of law are subordinated- 1 
to the laws of the class struggle 
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Times says Soviets ^ 
have secret aims. 

• ■* * ;/■ 'V'- * London 

V The Times newspaper said v _ 
Monday that the Soviet Union.;/: 
has secret plans to maneuver - L; 
the United States into a position 
of isolation from Europe and the / 
"developing world and then to in- 
tensify the arms race. - ** ; 

•: •• In a copyright article. Lord ■// 
Chalfont, a former government .1 
minister, described the contents | 
;of a secret Warsaw Pact docu- 
ment smuggled out of Czecho- 
‘Slovakia. The first phase, from V 
‘1956 to 1959, concerned the J// 
/abandonment of military con-;J^j 
/frontation in fayor.of economic pj 
cooperation. The second,: 1960p; 

* to 1972, involved trying to pro-/ " 
mote disunity arid accelerate so- 

• cial dislocation in the West, 

The current phase. 


For 
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35% More Heroin’ ' 
Seized in U.S. 

WASHINGTON (UPI) — 
The U.S. Customs Service an- 
nounced Sunday it seized 35 
per cent more heroin in fiscal 
1975 than a year earlier, bear-^ 
ing out recent statements by^ 
many drug authorities that 
heroin use is on the rise in 
the United States. 

U.S. Commissioner of Cus- 
toms Vernon D. Acree said 
morphine and codeine sei- 
zures rose even more dramat- 
ically than the heroin con- 
fiscations in 1975. v 

Acree said over 45 kilo- 
grams of heroin were hauled. 

to 1985, involves total demorali- 
zation of the West, Lord Chat-/ : ‘- 
font wrote; And the fourth, in- j 


and the laws of social development.” 

These statements contain the es- 
sence of the Brezhnev Doctrine. In the 
flexible Marxism-Leninism of the. 
Kremlin any international commitment 
such as last week's Helsinki Declara- 
tion can be repudiated whenever con- 
venient because “laws and the norms 
of law are subordinated to the laws 
of the class struggle and the laws of 
social development.” 

The peoples of the Soviet satellite 
states have no illusions that the chains 
of the Brezhnev Doctrine have been 
loosened from them. At the beginning 
of the 1970’s the Polish revolt which 
toppled Gomulka was contained at 
that level only because of the Poles* 
fear that they might invite the fate of 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia. 

It was only after August, 1968, and 
the explicit enunciation of the Brezhnev * 
Doctrine that Mao Tse-tung, fearing 
for his nation’s existence, began the 
policy of rapprochement with the 
United States as . a means of getting 
political and economic aid that might 
help counter the threat of Soviet in-: 
vasion. And Peking today never tires 
of warning that Russian imperialism 
is alive and well in Moscow’s Kremlin. 

In 1968 President Johnson canceled 
a scheduled trip to Moscow when he 
heard of the invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia. In 1975 President (Ford 
signed the Helsinki Declaration along 
with Mr. Brezhnev and the men Soviet 
troops placed in immediate command 
of Hungary and Czechoslovakia, Janos 
Kadar and Gustav Husak. 

Since the Soviet belief in the 
inevitable victory of world Commu- 
nism and the legality of all means to 
achieve it has not changed, the only 
explanation is that United States per- 
ception of its own power and possi- 
bilities has changed — and not for the 
better/ 

Harry Schwartz is a member of the 
Editorial Board of The Times . - 

in by custom officials in 1975 
compared with 34 kilograms 
in 1974. Codeine and morphine 
arrests by customs agents 
rose 166 per cent from 62 kilo- 
grams in 1974 to 166 kilo- 
grams in 1975. 

Several of tlie seizures, Acr- 
ee said, were made possible 
by customs drug - detector 
dogs who sniffed nearly 4 000 
illegal drug “hits” a canine, 
performance improvement of 
100 per cent over 1974. 

The service made 21,000 sei- 
zures in 1 all, valued at $678 
million, in 1975. Among these 
was a record 19-ton mari- 
juana seizure in Arizona last 
■September, the largest illegal 
drug haul in U.S. history. 
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YOUTH INFLUX 

Communists 
in U.S. Find 
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BX FRANCIS WARD 

Times Staff Writer 

CHICAGO— The scene was the ’ 
crowded floor of the International 
Amphitheater here, draped with 
huge banners and other colorful con- 
vention regalia. As Angela Davis' 
voice boomed in the background, a 
longtime member of the Communist 
Party said animatedly. "I'm really 
;glad lo see so many young people 
here, especially so many' young 
blacks.” 

The crowd in, the' cavernous hall 
last monish— the scene of numerous 
Democratic and Republican national 
nominating conventions disclosed 
more than the speeches as the Com- 
munist #arty USA. held its 21st na- 
tional convention. 

Among the estimated 3,000 mem- 
bers. followers, and supporters were 
considerable numbers of young peo- 
ple. black and white. ' r 

Whatever else the convention 
•shoived or failed to show,; it de- 
stroyed the .image of. the American 
Communist Party as a bunch of old, 
worn out, holdover radicals from the 
1930s and f 40s. \ * 

The charge that the party was irre- 
levant lo current radical . struggles 
was* the one most often heard from 
the New Left in the 1960s— primari- 
ly from antiwar activists, the Stu-> 
dents for a Democratic Society and 
f the Black Panther Party. Now those 
organizations are either dormant or 
'••underground, as *many members, of; 
ithe Communist Party once were. 

/• The leadership of the CP-— as it is 
-known to members — is still predom- 
inantly over 50, but the party clearly 
has a new lease on life in the United 
States and is seeking to regain its old 
: preeminence as unchallenged leader' 
of the radical left.- ' 

The infusion of new blood into the’ 
56-year-old parity has come mainly 
through its affiliation with the Young- 
Workers Liberation League, formed 
in February, 1970, in Chicago as a 
youth-oriented., pro-Marxist organiza- 
tion with fraternal tics to the party. 

Structurally, the Communist Party 
and the youth organization are inde- 
pendent. with their own officers and 
central committees. But party mem- 
bers were instrumental in founding 
• the youth league. And the youth or- 
ganization takes ideological direction 
from the party and is generally in- 
volved in major party activities. 

5 "We regard the Communist Party 
as the only revolutionary party in 


4he United States," says John Lump- fruiters, such 

kin, 23, a Youth Workers Liberation largely respons 

League member and former medical ‘the number of 

student at the University of Illinois. - the league. 

■ The youth league replaced the de- -*■ Severn know 

fund W.E.B. DuBois Clubs as the* progressive-left 

major youth organizing affiliate of Communist Pai 
the party. National chairman of the other organizat 

league is James Steele, ‘ex-student* benefited from 

deader at Ohio University' in Athens. mumberof radic 

He is black, as is Jarvis Tyner, his persons from th 

•predecessor as chairman. They, along 'The Vietnar 
.'with other key spokesmen and re : 

^movement, civil rights movement and current economic 
troubles throughout the country have created a mass base 
:fbr a radical movement," says Richard L. Criley, 63, Mid- 
west coordinator for the National Committee Against Re- 
pressive Legislation, the successor to the old National 

* Committee to Abolish HU AC (House Unamerican Aetivi- ' 
ties Committee). 

Criley says that none of the organizations of the left, in- 
. eluding the Communist Party, is large or strong enough to • 
^effectively organize this mass base. Another source, with | 
.long experience in leftist activities, says he believes "at 
least several million people were radicalized in the 1980s, 
/but only a small portion of tpem are organized." 

V M Criley and other sources describe the political left as re- 
latively small numerically, greatly divided into warring 
Tactions of strident Marxist-Leninists, Maoists, Trotskyites . 

" or other. Socialist groups. 

A It Js.generally believed the Communist Party and the ri- 
val Socialist Workers Party have the largest memberships 
of any organizations on the left, and they are the two- 
most active ones in electoral politics. The Socialist Work- 
ers Party was formed in the 1930s by rebel members of 
the Communist Party who, at the time, supported Leon 
Trotsky m his fight with Joseph Stalin, * ’ 

An influential member of the Socialist Workers Party ‘ 
(who asked that his name be withheld) said he believed 
the two parties were about even in membership, although 
the Communists, until the 1960s, were considerably lar- 
ger, The source says, be believes the Communists have a 
larger percentage of blacks and Latinos and a larger fol- . 
Jowing in the labor movement, but added, "Whenever the 
two run simultaneously in elections we outpoll them ev- 
ery time." * * 

The same source conceded, though, that the Commu- 
nists had lost thousands of members during the late 1940s 
and *50s when the party was almost driven underground 
and destroyed by relentless pressure from government, 
private citizen groups, business and labor unions.- * 

> Criley S3ys, *The Communist Party never recovered, 
from the Joseph McCarthy era of ’witchhunting and red 
baiting. It used to be the catalyst and vanguard of the ra- - 
jdical left, with considerable influence in the trade union 
^movement among intellectuals and the unemployed. Be- ' 
'cause of tie pressure it was subjected to, the party became - 
.isolated from the various mass movements that it once 
(gave leadership to or had an influence within." 

| Arnold Johnson, a spokesman for the party in New 
iYork, said that the party's current card-carrying member- 
ship was about 16,000 but contended that ah additional 
1100,000 noncard-carrying persons were sympathizers. 

| Richard Rubenstein, professor of political science at 
[Chicago's Roosevelt University and an observer of leftist 
^activities for more than a decade, says one frequent criti- 
cism of the party made by rival organizations is that it . 
^follows a "slavish" adherence to a pro-Soviet, anti-Chi- 
•' nese, anti-Maoist line. 

) .Rubenstein adds, "Communists simply believe 4 the Soviet 
. Union is a socialist state and China is not. The American -! 
(CP is one of the most slavish followers of a pro-Soviet 
(line, as opposed to, say, the French and Italian Communist 
^parties, which, to this day, heavily criticize the Soviet . 

■ Union for its invasion of Czechoslovakia. The CP here de- 
fended the invasion." • 

* .Party spokesmen, while denying "slavish" adherence to 
i*a pro-Soviet line, admit a clear preference for the Soviet 
-Union over China. 'The Soviet Union is the most ad- 
,vaheed segment of mankind and most advanced socialist 


"eruiters. such as Angela Davis, arc 
largely responsible for an increase m 
'the number of young blacks joining 
t he league. 

‘ Several knowledgeable observers of 
progressive-left movements say the 
Communist Party, USA, as well as 
other organizations of the left, have 
benefited from an upsurge in the 
number of radicalized, mostly young, 
persons from the 1960s. 

• 'The Vietnam .war and., antiwar 
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country;'’ says Ishroael Ffory, a veteran Communist leader 
m Chicago and member of the party's National Central 
u>mmiitee. ‘ . .. . 

fu C aIs f con ? lant a W^ents on the left about 
whether the party and other groups, such as the Socialist 
Workers, are still in fact revolutionary.. 

It seems apparent tiat the major Communist Party tactic 
" he . las f sevcrai years has been to run- candidates 
for offtcoAt times, it's hard to tell the difference between 
the party^s program and that of any standard liberal 
group* 

Lumpkin, of the Young Workers Liberation League, ex- 
plains that a major goal of that organization is to obtain 
passage by Congress of a full employment bill jointly 
sponsored by Democratic Rep. Augustus F. Hawkins of 
jxs Angeles and Sen. George McGovern (D-S.D.). The 
league .wants a Youth Bill of Rights attached do the bill. 
Aithough this hardly sounds revolutionary, Lumpkin ex- 
plams, A e know many of the things we’re for aren't ra- 
dical, but we use them as a way to reach people with our 
'literature and messages.” 

* SomeComniunity Party members such as Angela’ Davis 
■irave been active in a growing prisoners’ rights movement 
.2nd ^ rallying support for Joan Little, the young black 
.•-woman now on trial on a charge of murdering her jailer 
fin Beaufort County, N.C. 

E 3 j )u f n § A*® 1960s * members never gained a substan- 
5?af leadership of the antiwar movement nationally, 
,yhough Communists undoubtedly played a role in organic 
j ; ing some^ rallies. Student movements, though frequently 
ji>|o-Mandst, were seldom closely identified with the party, 
f- JlJ e ^ or ftmes of the party began to turn slowly upward 
■with the controversy surrounding Angela Davis, and par- 
ticularly her trial on murder, kidnaping and conspiracy ’ 
charges in connection with the Marin Civic Center court- 
pom abduction and shooting of Aug. 7, 1970. 

: f or the first time in years, the cause of a known, admit- 
ced. Communist drew sympathy and support from millions 
of persons around the country and abroad. Most were not 
Communists but believed that she, as a black woman acti- 
vist, was the victim of persecution. 

^Communists played leading roles in organizing Angela 
Davis defense committees throughout the country. She 
became a kind of radical celebrity, following her acquittal 
in .June, 1972, with numerous speaking engagements and 
media appearances all over the nation. It is believed that 
ndr appeal and access to persons and organizations pre- 
vipiisly denied to Communists have made her the party’s 
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mcSt! effective propagandist. 

P^c attitudes toward the Communist Party, USA, and 
to communists generally have changed. V 20 longer is the 
party thought of everywhere as a violent revolutionary 
group, bent on wholesale overthrow of the U.S. govern- 
ment. Communists still advocate displacement of capita- 
lism with socialism and the ascendancy of the working 
class to power, but far less stridently than 25 years ago. 

The party has not been the object of much government 
pressure since the Smith Act trials or congressional hear- 
ing cf the 1950s, or attempts to prosecute members under 
the MeCarran Internal Security Act. 

Court lights over the constitutionality of that law con- 
tinued during the early 1960s. John J. Abt, the party’s 
general counsel in New York, said the party now consid- 
ered the MeCarran Act "completely dead, without anv 
force whatsoever.” . 

Aboliton of the old Subversive Activities Board several 
years ago was the final nail in the act’s coffin. Abt said. ' ' 
. Last, year. Congress abolished the House Internal Secur-. 
ity Committee, successor to the old House Committee on 
unAmerican Activities, which had been a Communist 
Farty nemesis since the late 1930s. Also, Abt said, virtual- 
Iy ah of the old state loyalty oaths and anti-Communist af- 
iiuavits, which required persons to swear they were not 
party members before getting certain jobs or being al- 
lowed to run as candidates for public office, have been in- 
validated by the courts. -- ........ .j 

, Abt, a courtly New York lawyer, was quick to point out/ 
however, thaL despite the changed public mood and grad- 
ual acceptance of (or at least accommodation to) Commu- 
nists, many party faithful are still reluctant to be identi- 
fied publicly. / 

"For many old-timers, there’s still a hangover from the * 
McCarthy era. The younger ones who didn't go through 
that period don’t care about identifying themselves public- 
ly as Communists, " he said. ; 

Many labor unions still have anli-Communist clauses in « 
their constitutions, said Abt, which prevent Communist 
union members from admitting they are party members. ■ 
f ;They re afraid of being fired by the employer or ex-‘ 
pelled from the union," Abt said. ' 

These provisions have not been effectively challenged 5 
or invalidated, he said, only because - the party has not 
found a test case of a party member who was ousted by 
union or fired by an employer because of party affiliation. 

"If you find such a case, let me know. We’re looking for 
one," Abt said, apparently convinced that these provi- 
sions, once challenged in court, also would be invalidated. 


i. Yours Is 
Negotiable 

By C. L. Sulzberger 

HELSINKI, Finland — I don’t know 
what else the Helsinki summit will be 
remembered for in history but there is 
no doubt it serves as a brass monu- 
ment to patient, careful Soviet diplo- 
macy which, for 21 years, has been . 
seeking an East-West accord formally 
acknowledging East Europe’s de facto 
frontiers. 

Moreover, it signalizes a personal 
■triumph for Leonid Breznev. He con- 
tinued the basic foreign policy gingerly 
begun, by Stalin’s successors. With un- 
flamboyant persistence, he has now 
brought to a legal conclusion the proc- 
ess of gaining recognition for all Rus- 
sia’s World War II territorir^^oj^^^j 


— as well as the ideological ascendance. 
Moscow has since reaffirmed in that 
area. 

And Brezhnev, by holding the West 
adamantly to his own timetable, man- 
aged to do this in the immediate wake 
of the Soviet-American space link-up. 
That event dramatically reminded the 
world there are only two genuine 
superpowers. This in turn exacerbates 
suspicions all the way from Paris to 
Peking that these superpowers are im- 
posing their own patterns, thereby 
weakening the voluntary support on 
which Washington relies more than 
, Moscow. 

It is fitting that leaders from 35 na- 
tions should meet in Helsinki. Finland’s 
political position has given its name 
to a condition conceivably slated to 
apply elsewhere in Europe, which 
might henceforth focus on a revised 
version of Marx’s 1848 Communist 
Manifesto, beginning the new edition: 
“A spectre is haunting Europe — the 
spectre of Finlandization.” 

- While Finlandization frightens West 

Europeans because it implies helpless 

strategic dependence on Moscow, even 

though acknowledging considerable 

qlogical in 
- — 
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Europeans. They dream of the . day 
when they will be permitted as much 
•freedom as the doughty Finns hare 
been allowed in exchange for their 
loyalty. 

. But the rest of Past Europe is un- 

. likely to gain much more liberty as a 

FOFF/GiV ;4FF.4ZFS 

consequence of the Helsinki summit 
In 1984 the Russians are not going to 
be less tough about what they con- 
sider their private business than they 
were in Hungary (1956) or Czechoslo- 
vakia (1968). Nor is the deal to be 
ratified here going to alter Soviet de- 
termination. 

As the late Charles E. Bohlen dis- 
cerned years ago, Moscow’s approach 
to these matters, vis-a-vis the West, 
is: “What’s ours is ours, what’s yours 
is negotiable.” So while the West tacit- 
ly accepts everything in Europe East 
of the Elbe as permanently Commu- 
nist, the same West looks on like a 
paralyzed chicken while an avowedly 
pro-Soviet minority in NATO Portugal 
attempts to establish a Marxist dicta- 
torship. 

-OO^MPlIQflOTPMtern cap!- 
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Joseph Kraft ~ f '~ ~ 7 — 

The Limits of Detente 


President Ford made an important 
/new acquaintance on his recent trip 
' to. Europe. He was introduced, and in 
r no gentle way, to the limitations of 
^<j£fente. 

The President went to Europe under 
"the impress of a domestic opinion 
groused against further concessions 
~Tb‘ Soviet military power. He found 
there no great disposition on the part^ 
f of the Communist leaders, including 
Leonid Brezhnev of Russia, to make 
^accommodation. So on his return the 
-future of detente is in question. 
r :' rJ The starting point for what hap- 
pened was the sudden rise in anti- 
communist feeling here in the United 
'States. The exiled Soviet writer Alex- 
ander Solzhenitsyn, with his flaming 
"denunciation, of the prison state, 
flayed a part. So. probably, did the 
'increase in food prices after the latest 
-Soviet grain purchases. 

Also th£ Apollo-Soyuz space spectac- 
ular, so visibly a public relations ex- 
pression of harmony without content. 
rAs.a final element there was the Euro- 
pean Security Treaty due to be signed 
.at. Helsinki which formalized borders 
in. Eastern Europe that are anathema 
jto many Americans. 
j.j.In response to these feelings, the 
political world of Washington sud- 
denly began pouring scorn on detente 
•and all its works. The Helsinki confer- 
ence was billed as a kind of ^Munich. 
Arms control arrangements made by 
President Nixon and Secretary of 
State Kissinger in the name of detente 
-were denounced as sellouts. Dr. Kis- 
singer was attacked for ignoring the 
teioral implications of compromise with 
the Communists. 


President Ford harkened to these 
complaints and tried to make the Euro- 
pean trip a demonstration of moral 
purpose in foreign policy. In his speech 
at the Helsinki conference he went on 
the offensive against ‘’empty words 
and unfulfilled pledges.” He sought 
to underline American support for in- 
dependent regimes in Eastern Europe 
by visits to Poland, Romania and Yugo- 
slavia. 

But nobody could make Helsinki 
anything more than an exercise in hot 
air. The current regimes in Eastern 
Europe are conspicuous for a lack of 
moral quality. They have long since- 
been replaced by the Asian Commu- 
nist regimes as the chief exponents of 
dissent in the Communist world. So 
the general tone of Mr, Foil's trip had 
a hollow ring. 

In his specific dealings with Mr. 
Brezhnev on arms control, the Presi- 
dent also played to American opinion. 
In a previous meeting with Mr. Brezh- 
nev in Vladivostok, Mr, Ford had won 
the assent of the Communist leader 
to the principle that the United States 
and the Soviet Union should each be 
limited to 2,400 strategic weapons, in- 
cluding 1,320 multi-headed, or MIRVed, 
missiles on each side. At Helsinki the 
question was what weapons systems 
should be included in these limits as 
part of a detailed accord to be signed 
when Mr. Brezhnev visits the United 
States this fall. _ .- 

Mr. Ford , insisted on one major 
point — that any weapons which had 
been tested in a MIRV pattern should 
fall within the limits of multi-headed 
missiles. In addition, and clearly in 


;tals today have an inferiority complex 
about doing anything that might be, 

■ construed as hostile to the Russians 
or their friends. Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn 
is kept out of the White House and 
President Ford comes to Helsinki — 
while Mr. Brezhnev's cobelligerents . 
infiltrate the Portuguese Government, i 
British trade unions, French media, < 
Greek politics, Italian regional admin- ^ 
istration,- and Irish revisionism. 

■ * To be' sure ^ome Communist activ- ’ 
ists are at present opposing Muscovite 
methods and proponents. They pro- ‘ 
claim their support for democratic 
freedoms and party pluralism. Even 
Lenin can be cited as favoring this as 
a tactic— but Lenin was not notable 
for applying it. 

And, as Western unity and political 
•dynamism turn to cornmeal mush, it. 
is unlikely that sponsors of mi “occi- 
dental renaissance” for Marxism will • 
feel their independent backbones be- 
coming stiffer. 

: All this doesn't mean the summit — 
if it signifies anything more than 
symbolism — heralds an ideological end 
to political and social democracy. But 
right now too many democratic coun- 


tries aire run by a collection of un- 
imaginative mediocrities who focus 
more on tomorrow’s elections than 
the day after tomorrow’s problems. 

So even if, the Soviet dictatorship 
has become sclerotic and the so-called 
classless society is dominated by a 
new class of pampered bureaucrats, 
it nevertheless remains coherent and 
•clearly knows where it is heading. 

The flabbiness of NATO is fated to 
get worse. China, which has been 
urging Western togetherness, has 
every reason to worry; Russia’s allies 
in India and North Vietnam (which 
worry Peking) are getting respectively 
more anti-democratic and more strong. 

The Russians are extending their 
broad-gauge railway system deep into 
Eastern Europe, a matter of some 
military importance and certainly a 
sign of confidence in the durability 
of Moscow’s policy — to have and to 
hold. 

Nor are restrictions on Soviet emi- 
gration or dissidence relaxing further. 
Helsinki and the diplomatic trend it 
punctuates won’t change Moscow’s 
society as much as it may change 
our own. 


response to current Pentagon pres- 
sure, he moved to include in the limits 1 
two weapons systems the Soviets have 
sought to exclude — Russia’s Backfire 
bomber ‘and the cruise missile which 
both countries are developing. * * 

Mr. Brezhnev apparently gave on! 
the major point-definition of MIRVed i 
weapons. But he made no commit- ] 
ments on the Backfire bomber , or the] 
cruise missile. As a result, less prog- 
ress was made at Helsinki than ex- 
pected, and it is uncertain whether 
there will be a Brezhnev visit this fall 
and a new arms control accord. \ 

Just why the Soviet leader held back 
at Helsinki is not clear. He may be ; 
playing for time, figuring the Ameri- 
can position will soften as election 
time draws near. He may lack the au- 
thority to commit his colleagues in 
the Politburo. It is even possible that 
he is sick again (the leukemia reports, 
persist) and will need time to absorb 
what Mr. Ford had to say. 

In any event, however, the Russians 
are clearly loath to moderate the big 
arms program presently under way. 
Further progress toward arms control 
in the context of an easing of East- 
West tensions is by no means assured.. 
The detente strategy may have run its 
course. ; 

So this country needs to be looking 
about for an alternative to detente: 
diplomacy. That means, at a minimum, : 
working more closely in the economic 
field with the Europeans and Japanese, 
and searching 'for means to engage 
more deeply the Asian Communists] 
who are an increasingly important off- 
set to Soviet military might- — — — ~r 

<6 1975. Field Enterprise*, Inc. 
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BY PETER LISAGOR 

WASHINGTON — To give him his due, 
Alexander Solzhenitsyn has whipped up a 
wondrous storm. A strange hybrid of Hawk 
and Dove, he has injected a healthy irritant 
into this environment of apathy and disbelief. 

He has thrown a Bunyanesque shadow over 
the politics of detente, much to the dismay of 
Secretary of State Kissinger and President 
Ford, whose treatment of him as a cold-war 
leper has made into a political issue and' 
brought together, in a ting of solidarity 
around him, such assorted couples as George 
Meany and* Ronald Reagan, James Buckley 
and Adlai Stevenson. 

The President's reluctance to see Solzhenit- 
syn, on the advice of Kissinger, makes a 
mockery of the proclaimed openness of the 
Ford White House. But Kissinger, whose in- 
vestment in detente is substantial, puts it 
plainly: He yields to none in his admiration 
for the Russian's literary genius, but Solzhe- 
nitsyn’s message, as Kissinger reads it, is "not 
only a threat to detente" but also advocates 
that the United States "should pursue an ag- 
gressive policy to. overthrow the Soviet sys- 
tem" 

From that loose reading, Kissinger leaps to 
the judgment that Solzhenitsyn invites a 


Peter Lisagor writes for the Chicago Daily 
News. . . 

"considerable threat" of nuclear conflict 
which "has consequences that will not be ac- 
ceptable to the American people or- to the 
world." : 

The fallacy of the false alternative is at 
work here. So Ford shakes hands and ex- 
changes trivial amenities with Solzhenitsyn in , 
the Oval Office, and the Kremlin wrathfully 
cancels out another TJ.S. grain deal, calls off. 
the Helsinki summit conference to sanctify 
the Communist conquests in Eastern Europe 
and begins to gird for Armageddon? That is 
top fatuous to dwell on. • 

As an avenging apostle of human freedom, 
Solzhenitsyn has managed to stir passions 
long thought to be extinct here. As improb- 
able as it may seem, this bearded moralist has 
seemingly assuaged a hunger among Ameri- 
cans for a hero. He is embraced as a symbol 
of moral goodness. He generates his own kind 
of thunder when he declaims against tyranny 
and oppression, and his credentials as a uni- 
versal spokesman in behalf of human dignity 
haVe been enriched by the 14 years he spent 
in the Soviet prison camps of the Gulag ar- 
chipelago. 

Yet, for all his courage, his spirited defense 


of the human spirit, his soaring words of defi- 
ance, there can be found in his writings an at- 
tachment, to authoritarian forms. "Russia is 
authoritarian," he wrote in a 15,000-word let- 
ter to Soviet rulers in September, 1973. "Let 
it remain so, and let us no longer try to 
change that." 

He imagines an authoritarian system that 
would be benevolent and compassionate, 
based on "genuine concern and love on the 
part of the rulers, not only for themselves 
and those around them but also for all their 
people, and all their neighboring peoples, too." 

Solzhenitsyn saw Western democracy as 
lacking in ethical content, in the throes of 
"perhaps its last decline." His fervent denun-, 
ciations of Karl Marx don’t make him a disci- 
ple of Ayn Rand or Alan Greenspan. He prob- 
ably can be best described as a Russian na- 
tionalist passionately devoted to intellectual 
freedom and a brotherhood of man. In an au- 
thoritarian system? 

_ Kissinger and other critics would seem to- 
doubt that Solzhenitsyn is fully aware of the' 
risk of nuclear war. That isn’t true. In his let- 
ter to Ihe Kremlin leaders, he spoke of a pos- 
sible nuclear war with China, and said it 
would be "the longest and bloodiest in the 
history of mankind," costing the Russians at 
least 60 million lives. • 

\ 

Like most of mankind, Solzhenitsyn’s view 
of the ideal organized society is a bit fuzzy. 
But his heroic survival of Gulag puts him be- 
yond criticism, in the eyes of many Ameri- 
cans. For suggesting recently that not all his 
words were struck in stone, this 'Writer re- 
ceived a flurry of mail. A typical letter read: 
"It will be apparent to many Americans that 
Mr. Solzhenitsyn knows the difference be- 
tween good- and evil, while intellectuals (sic) 
like yourself, hypnotized by personal cowar- 
dice and terrified by personal death, do not. 0 
To the barricades! 

What this remarkable force in our midst* 
has done is to uncover legacies of the cold 
war, a deep-seated suspicion of the Kremlin's 
motives and a lingering hatred of communism 
and its works. It would be unfortunate if his 
presence has animated only the yahoos who 
shrink from the complexities of a dangerous 
world and resent the subtleties of a policy to 
deal with them. However, if he has enlivened 
the debate about detente— and raised ques- 
tions about foreign policy being the private 
preserve of a small isolated circle of men, 
with a mania for secrecy — then he deserves a : 
medal. ' 

It would be ominous if, through Solzhenit- 
syn, the nation discovered that it needs an en- 
emy as well as a hero. 


BY FRED WARNER NEAL 

The idea of American-Soviet detente is cur* 
rently under renewed attack in the Unitec 
States, led by the visiting expatriate froir 
Russia, Alexander Solzhenitsyn. The on-, 
slaught is §o powerful, that given the cold- 
war psychology still present in our society 
the danger exists that detente may be rippec 
apart and that we will return to the politic 
of confrontation. This time, though, a cole 
war would be far more dangerous than be- 
fore, with greater peril for us and the world 

i Now Solzhenitsyn is undoubtedly a greaf 
and prolific writer and a brave and uncom 
promising man, and a great hoopla has been 
made on his visit. Whether he would com 
mand such a spotlight in the United State: 
were it not for his uncompromising anti-So- 
viet stand, however, is questionable, even 
considering his Nobel Prize. ’ - ; 

. One can readily understand and sympathize 
with Solzhenitsyn's hatred for a regime which 
treated him so harshly and unjustly. The trou- 
ble is that" this doesn't automatically make 
him a great spokesman for democracy. 

Russia has a tradition of turning out grei 
writers who are political screwballs. Fyodoi 
Dostoyevski was one such. And Dostoyevsk 

Fred Warner Neat, a professor of inter- 
national relations at Claremont ' graduatt 
school , is chairman of the executive committa 
of the Committee on U.S.-Soviet Relations. 

and Solzhenitsyn have a good deal in com- 
mon. Solzhenitsyn’s roots, like Dostoyevski's 
come from the old Slavophile tradition, whict 
rejects Western ideas including politics! 
democracy and social progress, embraces th* 
aspirations of the Russian Orthodox religion* 
with all its inherent nationalism, and sees ttu 
essence of goodness in the mystical Russian 
soul as embodied in muzhik, the peasant un- 
contaminated by education, free press, politi- 
cal debate and other dangerous institutions. 

What Solzhenitsyn may lack in the way of 
democratic credentials, however, he mort 
than compensates for in uncompromising 
zealotry. Not only does he believe we made s 
mistake in not pursuing to success our abor- 
tive invasion of Russia after the Bolshevik re- 
volution, and not only does he insist wc 
should not have recognized the Soviet Union 
in 1933, he also comes close to saying that we 
should have let the Germans win World Wai 
II — because he saw in them hope for elimin- 
ating the Soviet regime. Beyond that, little 
matters for Solzhenitsyn. ‘ 

Now Solzhenitsyn is urging the Americar 
people, in effect, to rekindle the cold wa r anc 
get ready to fight a hot one, no matter ho* 
much he denies it. In the meantime, he tells 
us to make no agreements of any kind Wilt 
Moscow, If the world destroys itself in a nu- 
clear Armageddon, well, at least the hatec 
Soviet Communists will be destroyed, too/ So 
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By ROBERT CONQUEST 


T WO rather different voyages 
are now in progress. In one 
of them, out in space, the Soviet 
rocket Soyuz has parted from 
.Apollo after the spectacular 
rendezvous. In the other 
Solzhenitsyn continues his tour 
of America and, after an initial 
docking failure, may yet meet 
President Ford. 

I feel . rather better qualified 
than most people to comment on 
these two events. I am an old 
rocket buff, a member of the, 
British Interplanetary Society for 
many years before the first arti- 
fioial satellites. I lately had a long 
and most amicable morning with 
Solzhenitsyn. And I am just back 
from a tour of the United States 
where I met political and trade 
union leaders, academics and res- 
ponsible journalists (while avoid- 
ing the irresponsible, such as some 
sections of thd British Press in 
Washington). 

The rocket display, as is widely 
recognised, is of fairly marginal 
technical significance: its main 
point is as a demonstration, a 
propaganda exercise, in favour of 
“ detente/* Solzhenitsyn, on the 
other hand, in the tradition of 
Russia’s Holy Fools, has been blurt- 
ing out truths, has been the child 
pointing out that the glittering 
raiment of detente is largely 
imaginary. ; 

V This has produced, in America 
itself and in our own Press too, an 
enormous volume of abuse, mis- 
representation and denigration 
from owners of ideological shares . 
in this phantom company. 

But let us note that even Soyuz 
contains striking confirmation 
of all that Solzhenitsyn stands for. 

The genius of the Soviet space 

apparently, runs the logic of Solzhenitsyn -• 
Many congressmen still' seem ready to do 
anything in the name of anticommunism, and 
so they cheered Solzhenitsyn when he ad- 
dressed them a few days ago. When President 
Ford declined to receive him at the Whiter 
House, there was so much criticism the Pres/ 
•ident backed down and issued an invitatiori . 7 ( 

One can only wonder about Kremlin's re&c-; 
lion to all this. How would we react if the tgv 
bias were turned? Fortunately, the United: 
States does not have a prominent exile whe 
might publicly call for our downfall. But if 
•there were, imagine what might happen if the' 
Soviet 'government, while saying it was for 
detente, invited him to give an address in the 
Supreme Soviet. 

Solzhenitsyn docs merit our respect as a’ 
great writer and a courageous man. As such; 
he deserved a hearing. Now that he has had 
it, I hope the American public will tune him 
out and consign him to his proper place as a 
literary giant and a political oddity. 

We can then get on with the business of 
working out ways to live peacefully in a dan-, 
gerous world— and in the bargain perhaps 
contribute to a climate which could breed 
more freedom in the U.S.S.R. and elsewhere^ 


programme was Sergei Korolev. 
This was admitted only after he 
had died. Before that, the 
whole thing was attributed to 
harmless academicians of the 
second and third rank who were 
allowed to meet foreigners, go 
abroad and behave in a manner 
appropriate to the New Soviet Man. 

Korolev could not be trusted to 
do this. He had started his contri- 
bution ill a scientific prison ' in'' 
exactly the circumstances which 

Solzhenitsyn himself experienced 
and which formed the theme of 
'the “First Circle.” 

When released, and given com- 
fortable quarters and fine labora- 
tories, he remained totally cynical 
about the Soviet order. He used to 
say that even then (as with Sol- 
zhenitsyn’s heroes), he remained 
ready to move with the minimum 
prison bundle, at the usual 
moment’s notice. . 

And now, to put it crudely, 
■Korolev’s product is generating 
fantasy in space, while his col- 
league is telling the truth on earth. 
He is pointing out, in fact, and in 
the bluntest and most tactless way, 
that, though there may be a peace 
in the sense of armed truce 
betwe’en the present-day Soviet 
Union and the countries of the 
West, the idea that the Kremlin’s 
motivations have basically changed, 
or are likely to change, as the . 
result of trade, conferences, hand- 
shakes and mutual expressions of 
goodwill, is a false one. 

To do the Russian leaders 
justice they at least have always 
proclaimed that ddtente is “ a 
method of struggle.” 

For them “ detente ” is different, 
from “ cold war ” merely in the 
tactical sense which Aesop devel- 
oped 2,000 years ago in that 
famous fable where the Wind and 
the Sun try in turn to remove a 
traveller’s cloak, the first by cold 
blasts, which only make the man 
clutch the garment more tightly 
about him, the second by increas- 
ing warmth. Jhe sun, of course,, 
wins. . 

★ **;' 

There are two types in America 
and Europe who do not wish these' 
facts to be made known. First 
there are those who, for whatever 
reason, are motivated by an anti- 
Western automatism. Secondly, 
there are “ men of goodwill ” who 
are so concerned with, or person-, 
ally committed to, the rosiest 
opinions about pseudo-detente that 
they cannot believe the truth to 
be otherwise. 

Both types have found Solzhen- 
itsyn a nuisance. On the advice of 
the detente faction in the Ameri- 
can Administration, President Ford 
was originally unable to fit in a 
talk with him — being busy with 
such matters of state as a meeting 
with a basketball team. 

At a lower level (lower in’ 
every sense) there has been vicious 
sniping at Solzhenitsyn. To under- 
mine his vast moral authority is 


not, indeed, an easy task. Nor can 
it be argued very convincingly by 
those in the trendy bars of the 
Washington Press corps that he 
does not understand Russia. 

Still, there are ways: he is a 
difficult customer from a cruder 
society, he does not understand 
how such bonds as trade and 
official visits will gradually erode 
Soviet hostility (even while free- 
dom of movement of people and 
ideas remains under total ban and 
while Soviet-ruled populations are 
subject to a vast campaign of anti- 
Western “ vigilance,” even when it 
is recalled that the highest points 
of German-Russian trade were in 
1914 and 1940 respectively). 

But above all he can be got at 
i — as in a widely condemned and 
t Particularly nasty little piece in 
the Guardian the other day- 
through those in the West who 
agree with him. These are all 
: “ red-necks ” or idiot trade ’ union 
leaders, proponents — of course — of 
“ cold war.” One would gather 

that none but Neanderthal patriots 
from the Ozarks hold the view of 
the Soviet leadership which Sol- 
zhenitsyn. puts forward, or have 
qualms about “detente.” 

In fact, of course, it is common 
to almost all serious students of 
the Soviet Union and of foreign 
affairs in the ^United Stateis and 
here too: by everyone who writes 
and thinks of these affairs, in fact, 
except for appeasement-minded 
journalists and some circles in the 
American Administration. 

The phrase “cold war” is of 
course the litmus paper for the 
Guardian attitude. Cold war, bad; 
detente, good — these appear to be 
the furthest limits of political 
* thought such minds can attain. But 
during the recent prevalence of 
ddtente we have seen Russian 
cannon blasting the way into 
Saigon, Russian tanks pouring to 
the edge of the Golan Heights; 
the Russian-sponsored Cunhal 
bidding for dictatorship in 
Lisbon . ♦ . 

For the more serious propon- 
ents of the American Administra- 
tion’s current policy, the disadvant- 
age has always been that an 
atmosphere of the utmost cordiality 

towards a power that you admit- 
tedly do not trust enough to give 
it supremacy in armaments contri- 
butes to the psychological disarma- 
ment of the West. 

I would suspect that even while 
Soyuz and Apollo bombinate 
amicably in the vacuum overhead 
Dr. Kissinger himself, if not his 
lesser followers, welcomes, the 
strengthening of the West’s resolve 
which arises from such bluntness 
as Solzhenitsyn’s. 

Meanwhile, one could hardly 
express the issue more clearly than 
one of the major bugbears of the 
“ liberals,” George Meaney, did a 
40 year or two ago: 
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The gradual rejection of 
Solzhenitsyn by the Ameri- 
can intellectual establish- 
ment was predictable. For 
one thing he is entirely 
independent, moving 
through the cosmopolitan 
scene without tripping over 
any of the lilliputian nets 
that ensnare most of us. 
Now Newsweek magazine 
has come up with the killer 
designation: “The exile 
found himself ignored by 
some influential liberals 
and embraced — apparent- 
ly to his discomfort — - by 
the conservative right.’’ If 
only they can thus taxono- 
mize him — a member of 
the conservative right — 
they can pin him up in a 
showcase along with the 
rare and grotesque butter- 
flies, let him go on there 
with his writhings and — 
forget about him. 

The extensive story in 
Newsweek does not tell us 
just how Solzhenitsyn is 
embarrassed by the support 
given to him by the conserv- 
ative right. When he insist- 
ed that Senator James 
Buckley of New York be 
invited to hear his speech in 
Manhattan, he was hardly 
shrinking from an associa- 
tion with the right. On the 
other hand, his principal 
sponsors were the trade 
unions, the organized voices 
of the working man — and 
they gave him a tumultuous 
reception. Unremarked in 
Newsweek. 

“His writings glorify the 
wisdom of the simple peas- 
ant and the righteousness of 
the most rural communi- 
ties,” wrote the editors. So 
did Thomas Jefferson’s, the 
founder of the Democratic 
party. 

He speaks of the “deca- 
dence of Western society.” 

So does the New York Re- 
view of Books, Noam 
Chomsky, and Herbert Mar- 



cuse. 


“He hates cars and 
cities.” So does .Ralph 
Nader. 

“He was shocked to find 
that interest in Soviet af- 
fairs seemed to be limited 
to the far right.” Well, if 
that is so, I too am shocked. 
Interest in Soviet affairs 
was very great among the 
far left during a period 
when much of it was servile 
to the Soviet state. New- 
sweek seems to be suggest- 
ing, though I doubt it was 
intentional, that American 
liberals have lost interest in 
the Soviet Union now that 
they acknowledge it as a 
slave state bent on main- 
taining the captive nations 
in captivity, and manufac- 
turing more and better 
hydrogen bombs with which 
to threaten us. 

V. . . , V t 

If Solzhenitsyn is a far 
rightist who appeals to the 
far right, he goes at it in a 
most unorthodox way. Hav- 
ing declared that the Rus- 
sian people are the natural 
allies of the American 
workers, he commented in 
.one of his recent speeches 
about “another alliance — 
at first glance a strange 
one, a surprising one — but 
if you think about it, in fact 
one which is well-grounded 
and easy to understand: 
this is the, alliance between 
our Communist leaders and 
your capitalists.” 

“This alliance is not 
new,” Solzhenitsyn remind- 
ed his audience. “The very 
famous Armand Hammer, 
who is flourishing here 
today, laid the basis for this 
when he made the first ex- 
ploratory trip into Russia, 
still in Lenin’s time, in the 

very first years of the Revo- 
lution. He was extremely 
successful in this intelli- 
gence mission and since 
that time for all these SO 



years, we observe continu- 
ous and steady support by 
the businessmen of the West 
of the Soviet Communist 
leaders.” Doesn’t sound to 
me like a typical far right 
talk. . . 

Solzhenitsyn went on to 
discuss a recent exhibit of 
United States anticriminal 
technology which the Rus- 
sians bought up with fasci- 
nation. The difference being 
that we were selling our 
scientific paraphernalia not 
to the law-abiding for use 
against criminals, but to 
criminals for use against 
the law-abiding: rather like 
inventing a guillotine for 
the purpose of chopping 
meat, and then selling it to 
Rosespierre for other uses 

“This is something which 
is almost incomprehensible 
to the human mind: that 
burning greed for profit 
which goes beyond all rea- 
son, all self control, all con- 
science, only to get 
money.” Far right talk, ta 



the editors of Newsweek . As 
a veteran of a number of 
right-wing rallies, I take 
leave to pronounce this as 
an unorthodox way to ce- 
ment relations with the 
capitalist class. 

What Solzhenitsyn is of 
course proving is that the 
deep resources of humanity 
lie for the most part in the' 
conservative community. 
This is despicable. Because 
conservatives, by and 
large, do not believe in the 
shifting standards of right 
and wrong which, for in- 
stance, can bring a Barbara 
Tuchman, a James Reston, 
or a John Kenneth Gal- 
braith to travel to mainland 
China and report back their 
boundless enthusiasm for 
the work of Mao Tse-tung. 
If his tormentors truly suc- 
ceed in identifying Solz- 
henitsyn as a member of the 
far right, they will succeed 
in identifying themselves as 
the heartless, mindless 
robots they, in fact, so often 
are. 


NEW YORK TIMES 
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By Anthony Lewis 


In his speech to the Helsinki Con- 
ference, President Ford emphasized its 
pledges of freer movement for people 
and ideas. “It is important,” he told 
the leaders of thirty-four other coun- 
tries there, “that you recognize the 
deep devotion of the American people 
and their Government to human rights 
and fundamental freedom.” 


• 11 . . . with regard to Moscow’s 
present line, we are told that we 
must 4 accept the politics of reality.* 
That means the Berlin Wall, mine- 
fields along the frontier, ransom 
for Soviet Jews, and acceptance of, 
say, the persecution of Lithuanian 
Catholics as an ‘internal Soviet 
affair.’ 

u Well, we don’t see it that way." 
We don’t want to start any . 
wars, bill: we insist on something, 
that seems to disturb a lot of 
so-called intellectuals— we insist on 
emphasising the difference between 
democracy and dictatorship.” 


'How embarrassingly hollow those 
words must have sounded. For Mr.'. 
Ford had just had a chance to demon- 
strate his devotion to human rights in 
the simplest way— by meeting a man 
•who symbolizes the struggle for them 
—-and he failed the test 
“ - • * 
The decision not to invite Aleksandr 
Solzhenitsyn to the White House has' 
been deplored by now from all points 
of the ideological compass. For sheer 
political inepitude it was in a special 
class. But beyond that, the episode 
teaches us some things about the na- 
ture of political life. 


And so says Solzhenitsyn. And 
so say all of us. . . 
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tatc/rs in the United States seized on 
Solzhenitsyn’s presence here as a 
way to dramatize their argument that 
detente is a mistake because the 
Soviet Union can never be trusted. The' 
only way to deal with Communism, 
they say, is to oppose it everywhere 
by military strength — and increase the 
already enormous burden of the arms 
budget. . : - 

President Ford and Secretary of 
State Kissinger allowed that view to 
occupy the field by their foolishness. 
But the special importance of Sol- 
zhenitsyn . does not lie in any par- 
ticular political stance, or in his own 
Christian-Slav mysticism. It lies in 
his person, his witness, his words. 
Solzhenitsyn has shown the world 
that one human being, through his 
courage and his art, can inflict moral 
defeat on the most powerful of tyran- 
nies. He has reminded us of the poten- 
tialities of the human spirit. And of 
course that achievement transcends 
any narrow politics. ( * 

The United States cannot ordinarily 
help the victims of tyranny by means 
of bombs or missiles. We do not live 
an that kind of world. Our recourse 
has to be to other ways of pressure: 
political and economic and . psycho- 
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logical. One of the most Important 
things we can do is simply to make 
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clear that we have a commitment to 
human rights — a commitment going 
beyond immediate political considera- 
tions. 

For those who live under oppression, 
it can make all the difference to know 
that somewhere outside others care 
about them and share their views of 
humanity. That is why those who 
suffer discrimination in South Africa 
give such an emotional welcome to 
visitors from abroad. And it is exactly 
the same for dissenters in the Soviet 
Union. It would have been a restoring 
-symbol of hope, for them, if an 
American President had shaken the 
hand of Solzhenitsyn. 

A second lesson of the episode, a 
sad one, is that we suffer these days 
from political leaders without ideals, 
without dreams. Their interest is 
limited to the immediate, their vision 
to power. 

m 

Consider the reason finally given fop 
the decision of state to keep away 
from Solzhenitsyn. After various pa- 
thetic excuses from the White House, 
Mr. Kissinger gave this explanation: 
Solzhenitsyn’s “views,” if they be- 
came our “national policy,” would 
threaten “military conflict.” 

‘Now X happen to think that that 
stated reason had nothing to do with 
the case. I think Henry Kissinger just 
cares much less about human rights 
and decency than he does about power 
and short-term political objectives. He 


sustains the right-wing governments 
of such countries as Chile and South 
Korea, despite their brutal character, 
because he thinks them helpful to his 
policy. And he does not want to let 
anything get in the way of his doing 
business with Leonid Brezhnev. 

But in a way it would be worse if 
Mr. Kissinger really meant what he 
said. For the suggestion is that an 
American President dare not meet a 
person with bad ideas, however great 
a ihuman being, lest the President 'be 
infected with his views and make 
them “national policy.” Try to imag- 
ine Jefferson or Lincoln or Roosevelt 
-afraid of ideas. . \ 

We ask our politicians to do the 1 
work of the day, and we should not 
expect them to show the same concern 
as artists for eternal truths. But we 
may begin to. wonder, in this age, 
whether something has happened to 
make political leaders everywhere — 
not only in the United States — such 
narrow, humorless, insensitive crea- 
tures. 

It is our own fault, as citizens, if 
we begin to see life in the politicians’ 
limited terms. There is more in- the 
stars than that. Generations thrill to 
Mozart that do not know the poli- 
. ticians of his age. Men will remember 
' and read Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn when 
Gerald Ford is a footnote to history: 
The name, of a President who pardoned 
Ms criminal predecessor. 



. ’ Watching Alexander Solzhenitsyn on TV, on the Meet the. 
Press program, one saw a transplanted hero, with a Dostoevs- 
kian growth of beard and fierceness of eye, coming on with the 
intensity of a major prophet. Because the setting was the fa- 
miliar American one of electronic journalism the torrential 
flow of his talk had to be- sliced up into question-and-answer 
•segments. When the Apocalypse comes it will be measured out 
in two-minute driblets, with time out for a commercial. 

Solzhenitsyn’s American tour is not just a case of another 
visit by another famous foreigner. It is a historic test of what ' 
happens to a hero when he gets ripped up from his native soil 
and transplanted to a foreign one. Does the magic of heroism 
get muted, the halo tarnished? Does the sense of the extraor- 
dinary dissolve when dipped into the everyday? 

The Soviet leaders, when they packed Solzhenitsyn off on a 
’plane to Switzerland, may have gambled on this happening. 
They hoped that with the transplanting to Western Europe and 
America the bloom would wear off the rose. 

Will it? The danger of its happening is clear enough. As long . 
as. Solzhenitsyn spoke and wrote from within the belly of' the 
monster itself, putting his life on the line, courting peril, dar- 
ing the Soviet masters to stop him, the rest of the world — 
.including his critics on the left — watched in awe. They didn’t 
dare speak out against him. But now that he is out of extreme 
danger, appearing securely before American audiences, vis- 
iting with a delegation of American senators, his 'Critics no 
.longer are inhibited. - 

The whispers get louder. Isn’t he a cold warrior, as witness 
his quoting Melvin Laird on SALT I? Isn’t he old hat, hobnobb- 
ing with George Meariy and the other old men of American 
conservative labor? Isn’t he a fanatical anti-Communist, who 


will get the United States into trouble with the Soviet Union? 
Isn’t it dangerous to talk of the Russian people being buried by 
their rulers? Isn’t he just a Catholic writer carrying the same 
old anti-Communist message that other exiles have carried — 
the Poies, Lithuanians, Latvians and the rest? 

Isn’t he a stick-in-the-mud conservative, and a mystical one, 
too, with all his . talk about religion and love of the Russian 
earth and the soul of the people? Isn’t he enveloping the 
•American people of the Heartland with the same mystique?. 

The answer .is, of course, that one can disagree with particu- 
lar views of Solzhenitsyn and still see his continuing heroic 
quality. He could have made an easy adjustment to his exile. 
He could now be mouthing all the fancy rhetoric that would go 
down beautifully with the 'intellectual elites of New York, 
Washington, Paris, London, and they would be carrying him 
on their shoulders — before they dumped him in time, But that 
isn’t his style. He is in dead earnest, he is consumed with an 
inner fire, and he won’t let anyone near him get out of reach 
of the flames. . i 

On the question of President Ford’s failure to see him, Sol- 
zhenitsyn’s answer — $hat he didn’t come as a guest of the 
American Government and didn’t expect to be received by Mr, 
Ford — is good enough in its own way. Yet something must be 
added. As long as the rulers of one great power would deem it 
an unfriendly act for the head of another great power to talk 
with a major intellectual figure from either country, there is 
no common climate between the t\yo, and as yet no world in- 
tellectual community, / v 

Solzhenitsyn is especially good on the question of commu- 
nication between peoples. The experience of one people, he 
says, is communicated back to another by its great writers. He 
adds that the burden of experience borne by the Russian 
people has been tragic. This is true of the American people, 
too, if our. writers and thinkers could only express it. 

Asked whether he regards the West as in decline, Sol- 
zhenitsyn answers no; that it is only the will of its ruling 
groups which is weak. He might have added, that the per- 
ceptions of its intellectual communities are also confused. If 
Solzhenitsyn can act as a seer, and invoke the experience of 
the Russian people to make the people of the West see more 
dearly, he will play a great historic role outside Russia, as 
did within Russia. . * - 
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